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REFLECTIONS ON RECENT ARTICLES 


G. R. DRIVER 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


I. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF YHWH as A PARTICIPIAL FORM FROM 
A CAUSATIVE THEME OF THE VERB 


R. OBERMANN has attempted in a recent articleé on Yhwh 
sb’(w)t to show that Yhwh is not a finite verbal form but a peculiar 
type of nomen agentis with y instead of m as the prefix of the participle; 
and one of his arguments seems to be that proper names as such cannot 
stand in the construct state. This assertion is erroneous; and the re- 
cognition of this fact will not only go far <o dispose of the theory which 
it is cited to support but will also enable one or two corrupt passages 
in the OT to be corrected. The cognate languages, except perhaps Syriac, 
afford ample examples of this usage. 
In the first place, proper names may take pronominal suffixes, which 
imply the construct state? 


Ace. JSullainiya, ‘‘my Ishullanu”’ 
(Jensen, Ki B VI, i. 170-1; vi. 68) 
Ugar. Krin, ‘“‘our Keret”’ 
(K II, i. 39) 


Arab. Zaidund, “our Zaid”’ 
Mas‘tiduhum, “their Mas‘ud”’ 
’a‘radbuhuma, ‘‘their Arabs”’ 
fi T@ ifihim, in their (town of) Ta‘if 


Eth. Méryamém, ‘‘their Mary.” 
So far as I know, no instance of this construction occurs in the OT. 


Proper names secondly, may stand in the construct state followed by 
a noun in the genitive case, whether names of places like 


Bab. ma-a-at Ra-sa-ma-a( KI) Ya-mu-ut-ba-lim, 
“the country of RasamA of (the land of) Yamutbal”’ 
(Jean, ARM II. 18, 7) 


tIn JBL LXVIII, 301-328. 
2 Wright, AG? II. 201-2; Brockelmann, GVGSS II, §§ 156a, 176a-d. 
125 
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Dir KI) be-li-ne, 
“Dur (the city) of our lord” 
(Kupper, ARM III. 4, 15) 


414 -ra-a ™4 Nu-qu-di-[na], 
“the town of Ara of the land of Nuqudina” 
(Rawlinson, CIWA III. 10, 3, ii. 38) 


Arab. Bagdadu-’l‘iréqi, ‘‘Baghdad of ‘Iraq’”’ 
Hiratu-’Inu‘méni, ‘‘alHiratu (city) of anNu‘mAan” 
or of people, such as 


Bab. “Sin “Harrdn ‘the god Sin of the city of Harran’s 
(Ungnad VaSd. I 90 16) 


Moab. ‘Sir kmS, ‘‘Ishtar (consort) of Chemosh’’ 
(Mo. St. 17) 


Phoen. mlk ‘Sirt, “Milk (consort or parhedros) of Ashtoreth”’ 


‘Sirt kt ‘‘Astarte of Citium’”’ 
r§p mkl “‘Resheph of Mukl” 
rsp 'lyyt ‘““Resheph of Aliyat”’ 
*n msrym “On in Egypt’’s 


‘ntbyt’l, ‘‘ ‘Anath (consort) of Bethel’’ 
‘ntyhw, ‘‘Anath (consort) of Yahu’”’ 
(Cowley, AP 22, 125; 44, 3)° 


Heb. ‘Strwt grnym, ‘“‘Ashtaroth (in the province) of Qarnayim’’? 
(Gen 14 5). 


Arab. Hétinu Tayyin, ‘‘Khatim of (the tribe of) Tayy” 
Taglibu Wa’ilin, ‘‘Taghlib (son) of Wa’il”’ 


There are several instances of place-names qualified by nouns in 
the genitive case in the OT, such as 


3 As contrasted with # Abladdu aSib 4 Kannu’ (Ungnad VaSd. I 88, 15-16). 

4 Not a compound name, since the two names are separated by a point. 

5 Cooke NSI 10, 2-3; 24, 2; 25, 2; 30, 3-4; 3la, 2; 69, 4. 

6 Possibly also Hrmbyt'l and 'Smbyt'l (Cowley, AP 7, 1; 22, 124), if these mean 
respectively ‘Tammuz (parhedros) of Bethel” (v. Lewy in HUCA XXIII 36939) and 
“Nergal (parhedros) of Bethel’ (v. Kénig in ZAW XXXIV, 23-28); but they have 
also been explained as meaning “‘sanctity of Bethel” and ‘‘Name of Bethel” (Albright, 
ARI 171, 174). Names like Hrmntn and 'Smkdry, however, seem to indicate concrete 
deities rather than abstract ideas. : 

7 I. e. the district or province called Qarnine in the Assyrian royal annals. 
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’wr kédym, “Ur of the Chaldees”’ 

lbw’ hmt, ‘‘Lebo of Hamath’’’ 

Syhwr msrym, ‘“‘Shichor of Egypt” 
y‘zyr gl‘d, ‘‘Jazer of Gilead”’ 

bytlhm yhwdh, “Bethlehem of Judah’’ ;? 


and even two names in the construct state may precede one in the 
genitive case, as in 


ptwr ’rm nhrym, ‘‘Pethor of Syria of the two rivers.” 


This idiom includes those in which the name denotes the inhabitants 
of the place, as in 


"rm drm§q, ‘‘the Syrians of Damascus” 
’rm m'kh, “the Syrians of Maacah” 
(I Chron 18 5-6). 


Personal names are not so often put in the construct state, but there 
are indubitable instances also of this idiom, such as 


‘ddonay t*sh‘ati=xipre THS awrnpias pov (Ps 38 23 LXX) 
gwg 'rs mgwg, ‘‘Gog of the land of Magog” 


(Ezek 38 2), namely prince of that 
land. 


These instances are enough to justify the construction here discussed; 
and 5b‘! smd ‘‘Baal of the club” (Lidzbarski ESE. III, 222-3 b 15 i, cf. 
Arab. damada “struck with a club”) and rSp hs “‘Resheph of the arrow” 
(Cooke N.-S.I., 12, 3-4) may be added as aptly illustraing the explana- 
tion of Yhwh $b’wt as meaning ‘Yahweh of hosts.”’ 


Two other examples of this idiom may be obtained by simple 
emendations of the MT. 

The first may be recognized in whn-mSq byty hw’ dm§q 'ly‘zr, if this 
is corrected to whn-byty hw’ 'ly‘sr dmSq, ‘‘and the heir of my house is 
Eliezer of Damascus” (Gen 15 2); for the otherwise unknown mSq, though 
found in all the Vrs., is most easily taken as an error due to faulty 
anticipation of the following dmSq (Ewald), especially as it does not 
occur in v. 3, and dmSq 'ly‘zr may equally well be explained as an error 
of inversion,'*® due to a scribe’s ignorance of an extremely rare 
construction. 


§ Written nq xiad in the construct state and not npg xia? “at entering H.” 
(Maisler in RHJE I. 54-5 and BJPES XII. 99 after Noth in ZDPV LVIII, 242). 

9 LXX BnOdeeu var. BardAceu (Squov or Tis woAews) Iovda (Judg 17 7-9). 

© Cf. Pesh.’s 'elf‘dzar darmisqaya, ‘Eliezer the Damascene’’. V. Amos 3 12 for the 
same inversion. 
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The second instance is found in mrgl-Sr-’sr smgr-nbw $r-skym, which 
must be corrected to mrgl-Sr-’sr smgr nbw-Szbn, ‘‘Nergal-sar-usur of 
Sin-magir (and) Nebo-Sfzibanni (?)” (Jer 39 3; cf. 13); for a Babylonian 
text, which seems to refer to two if not three of the persons named 
in this verse, has (il) Nergal-Sar-usur awil (il) Sin-magir ‘‘Nergal-shar-usur 
the man of (the city of) Sin-magir’"* amongst the officers of 
Nebuchadrezzar’s court. In this passage the error will have been caused 
by the scribe’s unfamiliarity with the foreign names as well as his 
ignorance of the unusual idiom. 

Finally, the recognition of this construction will easily explain those 
legends on Israelite seals and stamps in which two personal names 
follow one another without any connecting link (Diringer, Iscrizioni 
119-125, 203-216; Moscati, Epigrafia 56-58, 63-65). 

In the same article and also elsewhere” Dr. Obermann seeks further 
to support his theory that Yhwh is a peculiar type of causative participle 
or nomen agentis with y— instead of m-—as prefix by reference to a 
construction occurring in the recently discovered Phoenician inscription 
found at Karatepe and dated c. 850-750 B.C. 

This has two types of verbal sentence, namely: (i) ‘n ’nk ’rst ‘zt, 
“T have humbled mighty lands” (1.30); bn ’nk hart z, “I have built 
this city’’ (11.45, 47); beside the normal ’nk ’zrwd ‘ninn, ‘I A. have 
humbled them” (1.32), and (ii) yhw ’nk 'yt <‘m> ddnym, “I revived 
<the people of > the D.”’ (1.5); yshb ’nk ’rs ‘mq ’dn; “I extended the 
land of the vale of A.” (I. 6); beside the normal ’nk ’St tk, ‘I put restraint” 
(1.40). 

Clearly the verb in the first group may be an infinitive absolute; 
but in the second group its form makes this explanation very improbable. 
The addition of the subject also tells against this explanation of the 
construction.*3 Again, the verb in the first group may be participial, 
but this is highly unlikely in the second group, so far as the form goes, 
except on the assumption of a unique type of participle otherwise 
quite unknown in the Semitic languages. Further, the participle, 
which indicates ‘“‘continuous manifestation’ is properly timeless and 
indeed is commonly avoided in reference to past while preferred in 


™ Bewer in AJSL XLIII, 30. Although ‘‘Nebo-shazban” evidently represents 
the Bab. (il) Nabé-Sézibanni, a known Neo-Babylonian name, no such person is 
mentioned in the relevant Babylonian text; is it perhaps an error in both verses for 
Nobw-sr-bn Bab. (il) Nabi-zér-ibin or -ibni, since two persons having this name (but 
different titles) occur in the same text (Unger, Babylon 285, iii. 37; iv. 13)? 

2 In JNES IX, 94-100. 

13 The addition of the subject is unusual in Hebrew examples of this construction 
(v. G-K. § 113gg). 

4 All the supposed instances of such a participle (Obermann in Orient III, 20-30) 
have been and can be otherwise explained. 

13S. R. Driver, Tenses’, 165-9. 
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reference to present and future time;’® here, however, all the examples 
refer to past time and several describe momentary events. Both form 
and use, therefore, cry out against the view that this inscription contains 
a peculiar participial form.*7 

The parallelism of form between Yané*h and Mané*h, which are 
both proper names, does not support the suggestion that Ydané7h can 
be equated as a participle with Méané*h; for no one knows exactly what 
its form really is, for example whether it may not be a dialectal form 
with 6 instead of @ or a jussive rather than an imperfect form from 
a hollow verb. 

Finally, one may ask why this curious participle, if it is of such 
antiquity as to lie behind such a term as Yhwh, appears otherwise only 
in a relatively late inscription coming from a place lying outside direct 
Phoenician or indeed Semitic influence. 

There is a well-known rule of Semitic syntax that, when the verb 
precedes the subject, it may stand in the simplest form, 7.e. the masculine 
singular third person, instead of agreeing with it; an obvious example 
of this construction is yh? m*’érét ‘‘let there be lights” (Gen 1 14) ;** and 
the construction under discussion may be easily explained as resting on 
an extension of this principle. It is indeed common enough, especially 
in Hebrew and Arabic, when the subject is a noun,’® but exceedingly 
rare when it is a pronoun.”? Only uncertain examples seem to occur 
either in Hebrew and none in ordinary Syriac, but several are found 
in Christian Palestinian Syriac: such as dmek hennén “they slept” 
and tgel ’ennén bképé ‘‘they stumbled on a stone’”’ where the pronoun 
makes good the loss of the plural termination from the verb, and 
it'bed’néd ‘‘I was made’”’ in the perfect tense and ye‘bed’nd “I make” 
in the imperfect tense.2* These Syriac examples are exactly analogous 
to the newly discovered Phoenician idiom, so that there is no need 
to postulate an otherwise unparalleled form of participle.” 


%6 Brockelmann, GVGSS II, 160-5. 

17 There is a slight indication in mtmijll], ‘‘seeking to cut off’’ (1. 56) that the normal 
form of the participle may yet be found in this Phoenician dialect; it occurs in the 
other dialects (Friedrich). 

18 Innumerable emendations of the Hebr. text in Bibl. Hebr.? and elsewhere are 
due to neglect or ignorance of this rule. 

19 The construction is found also in Ugaritic texts, as in ysh ’airt w-bnh ‘‘then cried 
out A. and her sons’’ (Gordon, UH 189, v. 44-45). 

20 This construction with a pronominal subject may be found in the Ugaritic 
texts, as in mgS ’ank ’ale’yn b‘l ‘dbnn 'ank ’imr bpy “I will chew A. B., I will make him 
(as) a sheep in my mouth”’ (Gordon, UH 138, 49, ii. 21-2). 

2 Brockelmann, GVGSS II, § 63b, Schulthess, GC-PA §16, 2b. 

22 The force of yqtl in these examples is that of a preterite tense (v. “Problems of 
the Hebrew Verbal System’”’ 125-46); but the ordinary imperfect and jussive yqtl occur in 
the incription from Karatepe, the former in ySé‘ ’am (1.39) and ’§ ymh $m ’ztwd (1.80) 
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The preceding discussion will have shown how important it is not 
to attempt to explain the phenomena of one Semitic language without 
reference to the sister languages; and the question may now be raised 
whether there are not examples of this same construction also in the 
Hebrew text of the OT. So far as the grammars show, while the subject 
of the infinitive absolute construction is not infrequently a noun, it is 
only twice a pronoun,”? namely in Sabbé*h 'dni, “I praise’ (Eccl 4 2) 
and nahdpék hi’, ‘that had been changed” (Esther 91). Ought these 
two verbs to be vocalized respectively as forms of the perfect tense, 
namely Sibbah and nehpak in accordance with this construction? For 
the authors of these books use many peculiar idioms. 

In these two passages, of course, the verbs may be infinitive absolute 
forms, as they are taken by the Masoretes; but such an explanation of the 
Phoenician forms here cited seems highly improbable, if not impossible.74 

The reason for the construction discussed above, which is known 
as the schema Pindaricum (though not confined to Pindar amongst 
Greek authors) to classical scholars, is that, when the predicate precedes 
the subject, it cannot be put in agreement with a word which has not 
yet appeared and of which the number and gender are ex hypothesi 
unknown; it is therefore put in the simplest uninflected form. Locally 
or colloquially this construction has been extended by people ignorant 
of the pronominal origin of the y- with the verb in the preterite and 
imperfect (as well as the jussive) forms to these two tenses; but it 
seems then to have been regarded as essentially incorrect and to have 
been commonly avoided. 

In the same way the unusual construction in haSséq wthe‘dleyah, 
“the thigh and what is upon,’”s or “‘over it’’ (I Sam 9 24) is grammatically 
correct,”° being justified by the analogous hmikm hipny hm, ‘‘the kings, 
those (who were) the-before-me’”’ in Kilamuwa’s inscription.2”7 In the 
same way the inscription from Karatepe has a most instructive idiom 
in hbrk b‘l, ‘‘the-blessed-of Baal’’ (1.2); for this Phoenician phrase 
exactly illustrates and justifies the Hebrew idiom in haS5¢kiné bo’ bhalim, 
“the-settled-in tents” (Judg 8 11), which is universally condemned and 


and the latter in ykn I‘lm (1.91). That nouns with prefixed y-— exist is not denied; but 
that a Hebrew causative participle with prefixed y- can ever have existed is extremely 
improbable, as all the forms of the participle are fully attested (v. Kohler in WO I. 
404-5). 

23 For example, G-K § 113gg. 

24 No Phoenician infinitive absolute forms, however, seem to occur in the causative 
theme. 

2s Cf. Exod 29 13, 22 for the preposition. 

In any case, the ’alyéh, which Geiger following R. Yohanan substituted for 
‘aleyah, was consumed on the altar after a sacrifice, at any rate by P’s legislation, 
which presumably represented ancient practice (Lev 3 9-11). 

27 Poebel in Ass. Stud. 111.344 and Cross & Freedman EHO, 16-7. 
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emended by pedantic purists.28 The spate of needless emendation will 
never cease until scholars are not only masters of ordinary Hebrew 
idiom (which many editors of the various books in Bibl. Hebr. are not) 
but also realize from the study of the cognate languages that the 
Masoretic text still contains, more or less concealed, many colloquial 
or local expression which, surviving like bees in amber, have escaped the 
harmonizing activities of the Masoretes; these have preferred to enforce 
their own peculiar idiom on the Hebrew text and so have done untold 
damage to its form. 


Il. 


HEsBrR. MOQES, “STRIKER” 


In a recent article? Dr. Gehman has argued that pak and mégés 
mean the same thing, namely ‘‘snare, trap,’’®° on the ground that they 
are commonly used as parallel terms. This allegation is not strictly 
true, and parallelism does not necessarily imply identity; the argument 
therefore is unsound. Further, it is vitiated by the omission to consider 
the basic meaning of the root and to examine the mechanism of Oriental 
traps. Indeed, the mégé§, so far from being the same thing as the pak, 


is a part of it, as I shall hope to show. 

The usage of pak seems to show that it is a general term for “‘trap,”’* 
since it stands (i) parallel with mégés (Ps 69 23, 141 9)3? or additional to 
moges (Isa 8 14, 23 13)33 (ii) parallel with haébalim (11 Sam 22 6=Ps 18 6) 
(iii) parallel with sammim (Job 189), (iv) parallel with reSet34 (Hos 51, 
Ps 1406), (v) parallel with Sihah (Jer 18 22). Obviously pak cannot be 
identified with the last four terms, which do not mean exactly the same 
thing; there is therefore no necessity to identify it with the first when 


28 So Phoen. brh ‘ly ‘‘fled over =from,’’ explains Hebr. ys’ ‘] “went focth over= 
from’”’ (v. Welt d. Orients I [1950], 413). 

29 In vol. LVIII, 277-81. 

3° This translation is as unfortunate as it is inaccurate; for ‘‘snare” and ‘“‘trap”’ 
are quite different things, the former being a running noose and the latter an elaborate 
contrivance, usually of wood or metal for catching beasts. 

3t The Eg. ph3 denotes the whole tackle and mechanism of the trap (Schafer in 
Amitliche Berichte aus den Preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, XL [1918-9], 184). 

32 Also Ps 140 6 (v. infr.). 

33 Also in Amos 3 5 (v. infr.). 

34 The root of reSet is not yadraS ‘“‘inherited’’ (as strangely suggested by BDB) but 
*rasah “caught.” No such usage actually occurs in the OT, but several verbs in the 
cognate languages reflect such a use of this root: such are Acc. raSi, ‘‘to have, hold, 
get, acquire’’ (chiefly in a metaphorical sense), the Arab. rasd, “effected a union (be- 
tween people); (a ship) was moored, anchored” and Eth. rasaya, “I, ‘applied’ II ‘an- 
chored’ IIIi and ii ‘clothed, equipped oneself.’ ”” The basic sense underlying all these 
verbs seems to be that of holding a person or thing firm or enmeshing them in something. 
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it stands in parallelism with it, and it can moreover hardly be so identified 
when added to it. The most probable inference seems to be that several 
kinds of pak with different mechanisms are intended. 

Once pah stands alone, without any parallel term; this is in héya‘dleh 
pah min-ha’ddamah w*lakéd lo’ yilkod, ‘‘will a trap spring from the 
ground and not take anything?” (Amos 35). Here the device must 
be something quite simple — for example, a plank along which the 
victim walks and which, when it passes the centre of gravity, rises from 
the ground behind it and tips it into a pit where the bait or decoy has 
been put. 

Another term is malkédet ‘‘catching instrument’ (Job 18 10, where 
it is said to be set ‘“‘in the way” and is parallel to ‘‘a noose hid in the 
ground”), which is probably a general term for any kind of snare or 
trap; for the verb from which it is derived is applied to catching victims 
in a pit (Jer 1812), with a reset (Ps 258) or pak (Amos 35), or 
by means of a maShit, which is any engine of destruction that destroys 
or kills them (Jer 5 26).35 

Finally sé basket, denoting either a basket-like contrivance or 
the basket for holding small game and birds when taken, may be used 
for a trap of wicker-work or even perhaps as a general term for “trap” 
(Prov 22 5).3 

The ancient Versions unfortunately throw no light on the exact sense 
of mégés,37 which they fail to distinguish from pak, and often they 
merely resort to a paraphrase. 

The roots of pak and mégés suggest quite different mechanisms. 
The Eg. pf3 ‘trap’ =Acc. paki, “bird-trap”’ (?) suggests a defective 
root, and the Acc., paki, pili ‘‘to stop up, enclose, imprison” offers 
a suitable sense;3* the Hebr. pak, ‘“‘trap’’=Syr. pah(h)d, ‘noose,’ are 
clearly derived from a geminate root,3? which will be cognate with it.” 
Contrariwise, the root of mégéS is yagas =ndqaS (cf. Syr. ngaX) “struck 
down.’ Consequently pak will be an instrument for shutting in and 
moégés one for striking down the victim: they cannot therefore be 
identified. 

That mégés cannot denote ‘‘snare, trap” has often been recognized, 
but the translations proposed in place of these are not satisfactory. 


35 Traps are classified in accordance with their functions as enclosing (e. g. pits, 
pens, cages) or arresting (e. g. nets, nooses, clutches or jaws) or killing their victims. 

36 Driver in Bibl. XXXII [195i], 186. 

37 It is translated mayis or Bpoxos by the LXX and Jaqueus in the Vulg., when 
not paraphrased. 

38 Hence Ass. *pih’atu(m) > pibhatu(m), “stopper.” 

39 Also Arab. fafhu(n), ‘‘net, snare, trap,’’ which is probably a loan-word, since 
no other words derived from the same root are found in that language. 

4° As shown by the Hebr. hépé*h “‘ensnared”’; cf. Syr. pah(h)ah, “caught in a noose.” 
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It is not a ‘“‘boomerang,’’* since this cannot be hidden or buried (Ps 645) ; 
and metaphorically, even if sin could be regarded as a boomerang which 
recoiled on the sinner’s own head, Moses could not be described as such 
to the Egyptians (Exod 107) nor Michal to David (I Sam 1821). It 
cannot be a “‘trigger,’’4 since this merely releases or sets the mechanism 
in motion and is per se neither dangerous nor deadly and it is equally 
inapplicable to persons; and the suggestion that what is meant is the 
trigger with the bait will not bear scrutiny, if only because these have 
no connection of any sort with one another. Further, neither of these 
translations are appropriate to the root. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians trapped wild beasts in pits, with 
nets or with nooses; but little if anything is known of the working 
of their traps. The ancient Egyptians seem, from pictures on extant 
monuments, to have used chiefly throw-sticks and various traps with 
nets.“4 There may have been other methods of catching birds and 
beasts on land, but nothing is known of them. The traps, however, 
of modern Egyptian Arabs are very instructive; they are of several 
kinds, which are probably of immemorial antiquity, and have been 
carefully described <5 (i) a net which is closed after the entry of the 
victim either by a man, hidden at a distance, pulling a cord or by its 
releasing a piece of mechanism when it takes the bait; (ii) a hole over 
which a lid or cover falls when the victim takes the bait laid on or 
beside the releasing mechanism; (iii) a noose which the victim pulls 
round its neck when it takes the bait; (iv) a trap with two exactly 
corresponding curved bars one above the other, like an upper and lower 
jaw, of which the upper is free and, when the victim takes the bait, 
falls and pins it by the neck to the lower, which is fixed. 

The suggestion may now be hazarded that the ancient Hebrews will 
have used traps of approximately the same type as the Arabs. Obviously 
the first in this list corresponds to the pak with reSet ‘“‘net,’’ the second to 
the pak with Sihah, and the third to the pak with sammim*? “noose(s)”’; 


a Marti, Dodekapropheton, 174; cf. Driver in JTS XXXIX, 262, w. XL, 3924. 

2S, R. Driver, Amos?, 161 and Exodus, 79-80; v. Burney Judges?, 39-40. A similar 
suggestion is that the méqéS is either the contrivance by which the trap comes together 
or the movable support on which the bait is fixed (Hoffmann in ZA W. III, 101). Other 
modern translations are ‘‘catch, snap” (Siegfried-Stade) and ‘‘moveable support, 
springe” (Kénig). 

43 Meissner, Bab. u. Ass. I, 224-6. 

44 Wilkinson, ‘Ancient Egyptians” III, 36-39 and Grdseloff in ZASA LXXIV 
(1938), 52-5. 

45 Schafer in A miliche Berichte aus den Preaszischen Kunstsammlungen, XL (1918-19), 
164-84. 

4 Arab. fabhu(n), ‘‘snare.” 

47 Hebr. samm(tm), “‘noose(s),” like sammah “‘(woman’s) lock tress, plait (of hair),’’ 
from the sane root as the Arab. samma ‘‘bandaged”’ and the cognate damma, ‘“‘draw 
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the pak with hdbalim ‘“‘cords’”’ may be any of these kinds of trap or perhaps 
any kind of trap closed by a cord or cords from a distance. The fourth 
kind will then correspond to the pak with a mégéS, which alone remains. 

As already said, this last trap consists of a fixed frame-work with 
a movable “‘striker,”’ which, when the releasing mechanism is touched, 
falls so that the victim is held by the neck between it and the fixed 
bar beneath it. If then, as suggested above, the meaning of mégéS is 
“striker,” it may well denote the upper bar which falls and, striking 
the victim on the back of the neck, holds it gripped between itself 
and the lower bar as in the jaws of a hostile beast. The “‘striker’’ is an 
essential element in this type of trap; and one passage in the OT 
shows that the mégéS is not in itself the same thing as the trap but 
a necessary part of it. There the question is asked hdtippél gippér ‘al 
pah ha’arez timégés ’én lah, ‘will a bird fall on to a trap on the ground 
if no ‘striker’ is set for it?’”’ (Amos 3 5). This kind of trap, one with a 
méqés, is useless if the mégéS is not set for, i.e. to strike and hold, the 
bird; this will not be knocked down and pinned to the ground (or rather, 
to the lower bar of the trap resting on the ground) if the upper bar 
is not ready to strike it.‘9 

Although the colourless ndtan, ‘“‘put,” may be used of setting a pah 
(Ps 119 110), the technical verb is ydgaS, ‘‘struck, fixed’’ and so ‘“‘set,”’ 
as in pak yaq*si li, “the trap which they have set for me’”’ (Ps 141 9), 
pah yagis ‘‘a trap that has been set” (Ps 91 3),5° and pah yéq*Sim “the 
setters’ trap” (Ps 124 7); and this verb may be used absolutely, with an 
ellipse of the object, to mean ‘‘set a trap”’ (Jer 50 24). Thus it corresponds 
exactly to the Syr. nga§, “‘struck, fixed (in position)”’ in a passage which 
speaks of hunters as ndqSin msidtd, “fixing, setting a net’’ for deer and 
other wild creatures.** This idiom supports the ultimate identity of 


together, grasped, took hold of’’; Sa‘adiyah’s naq@bu(n) ‘‘net’’ comes near to the true 
sense of this word in the present passage. That sammdah means not ‘‘veil’’ (Michaelis) 
but “lock, plait’’ (Ewald) seems to follow from Ps 695, where masmité is an error for 
missammati (Hare), which is then parallel with miffa‘drdt ro’si ‘than the hairs of 
my head.” 

48 Cf. méhéq ha’ares ‘from the ledge on the ground” (Ezek 43 14) for this use of 
the construct-genitive relation. 

49 The omission of pak by the LXX is due to their ignorance of the meaning of 
mégés, which is translated lEwrjs, “fowler” by them; in the same way, it is translated 
absque aucipe in the Vulg., because pak has been misrendered lJaqueus, with which no 
méqeés is needed. 

5° Since q@ti#l is not a Hebr. but a Syr. momen agentis (Brockelmann, GVGSS I 
§128c; cf. §141a8), the Mas. yaq#S must be taken as a Q. pass. participle or altered 
to yaqés (LXX, Vulg.) here and elsewhere (Prov 65, Jer 526); such a noun will be 
of the same form as sdrép “‘refiner’’ (Jer 6 29) and bagédah “‘traitress” (Jer 3 5, 7). 

st Nau, Patrolog. Orient. VIII, p. 74, 1.11. 
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the two roots, the Hebr. yg¥=mngS and the Syr. ngs, as suggested 
above. 

Although then ydgaS Q. is employed in the OT only of setting a 
pah, the use of the root in mégés for striking down the victim shows 
how yg* Ni. (possibly a denom. verb) can refer to the victim who is 
struck down and so caught and held, though (as it happens) only 
metaphorically (Deut 7 25, Isa 7 15, 28 13, Prov 6 2).5 

Finally mégéS, ‘‘striker’’ stands as pars pro toto for “trap,” though 
again only in a metaphorical sense, in numerous passages (e.g. II Sam 22 6 
=Ps 186, where the ‘traps of death” are parallel with the ‘“nooses, 
snares of Sheol’’).54 

One passage containing mégéS, ‘‘trap,”” in a general sense but not 
always clearly understood is ’el-pihi . b*éndyw yiqqdhennii b*méq*sim 
yingob-’ap which, if altered to hab‘appél ‘énayw yiqqahennti b*mégq*sim 
yinkob ’ap may be translated “does one take it by blinding its eyesss 
or does one pierce its nose with traps?” (Job 40 24), where the speaker 
obviously intends to pose an impossible question. As thus read and 
explained, however, the clause presents a double impossibility, namely 
(i) taking such a monster in any kind of trap of this sort and (ii) doing 
it with méq*sim, which hardly suit the verb here used. The mégés 
was not a piercing instrument, if indeed such were used in ancient 


traps. Possibly then the mégé5 was sometimes furnished with teeth; 
or nagab, “pierced,” might be used loosely for ‘pinned down.’’>® 
This discussion has left one difficult passage’? unexplained. This is 


8? Cf. Hebr. ysb =nsb (Syr. nsb) ‘“‘placed” and Phoen. ytn =Hebr. nin, ‘‘gave,” and 
so on. 

83 The Q may perhaps refer to the victim if the strange yiiqdSim is taken as an error 
for y’qiSim (unless it ought to be corrected to *m*yuqqdaSim or *mfiqasim) in kahém 
ytiqasim b¢né ha’adam (Eccl 9 12). 

54 Konig, Styl. Rhet. Poet., 59-61. 

8s Driver in Robinson, 60-61. 

86 Cf. Arab. nagaba, ‘pierced, penetrated” as well as ‘“‘afflicted’’ and Syr. ngqab 
“pierced” and “inserted, infixed.” The ~/ NO is applied to all kinds of striking so that 
ngb and ng§ may well have undergone similar semantic development; for piercing 
is commonly effected by striking the object. 

Ehrlich’s proposal to alter méq*Sim into qgimmé$sim ‘‘thorns’’ used in the sense of 
‘“thooks”’ is improbable, since the Hebr. gimm{dé like the Arab. quméSu(n) means ‘weeds, 
rubbish” or the like (Ruthy, Pflanze, 15-16); this last word, however, is said also 
to mean “carding comb” (Brockelmann, GVGSS I §135cB). The meaning of the word, 
therefore, in any case requires investigation before being accepted into the text as 
an emendation. 

57 Not also Jeb 34 30, where mimméq*sé ‘dm is an error for migqq*st ‘dm (Buttenwieser) 
or the like, as the LXX’s amd dvoxoXtas (var. 6ta okAnpdtynTa) Aaod shows, nor Ps 
141 9 where méq°Sdt is perhaps an error for miggeSet, since the fem. plur. form is unique 
and strict parallelism is not necessary to the sense. 
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tam*nt gé’im pah li wahdbalim par*si reset 1*yad-ma‘gal 
’ is changed 


exs 


moq‘sim Satté-li which, if wahkdbdlim, ‘‘and nooses, snares,’ 
to w*habbalim, ‘‘and knaves,” villains®* may be translated: “ 

; proud men hid a trap for me and knaves spread a net, 
set gins by the wayside for me’’ (Ps 140 6) ; for here too méq*Sim “strikers” 
must stand pars pro toto for “‘traps.”’ 

In conclusion then mégé§ means primarily ‘‘striker’’ and as such is 
but part of a pah; but it may be used also pars pro toto in the sense of 
“trap” in a general, and especially in a metaphorical, sense. 


s8 Driver in Harv. Theol. Rev. XX1IX (1936), 192. 





THE CONCEPT OF THE FUTURE LIFE ACCORDING 
TO THE GREEK TRANSLATOR 
OF THE BOOK OF JOB 


DONALD H. GARD 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T has long been recognized that the Old Greek translation of the 

Hebrew text of Job exhibits departures from a literal rendering of the 
Hebrew. The Old Greek version also represents a shorter text than M,* 
and it has been assumed that the reason for this shorter text is that the 
Hebrew Vorlage behind G was a shorter Hebrew text than M.? Another 
possible explanation for the differences between the Old Greek of the 
book of Job and the Hebrew text is that there was a Vorlage behind G 
quite different from that behind the Hebrew. On the basis of a com- 
parative study of M and G for the book of Job, however, it appears that 
the Hebrew Vorlage behind G is not far different from that used by the 
Masoretes to obtain M. Only recently has the difference between G 
and M been ascribed to an exegetical method on the part of the Greek 
translator —a method based upon a theological interpretation of a 
Hebrew text similar to that behind M.3 

This article presents the results of a comparison of G with M in 
passages which pertain to the future life. The purpose of this comparison 
is to see what explanation may be offered for a concept of the future life 
in G which differs from that in M. The examples cited from Job are 
therefore listed according to three main categories: one in which the 
future life is stated as a fact in G, one in which an afterlife is implied in 
G, and one in which the Greek translator describes conditions in the 
future life. 

In this first category the most apparent example is found in Job’s 
question concerning the future life (M 14 14): 


“Tf a man die (12) m2 on), will he live (7m) (again)? 
All (52) the days of my service (*82) would I wait, 
Until my relief should come.” 


* Two signs have been used in this paper: M, Masoretic text: G, Old Greek, or 
Septuagint. 

2 Cf. Harry M. Orlinsky, ‘The Hebrew and Greek Texts of Job 14:12”, Jewish 
Quarterly Review, XXVIII (1937-38), 57-68. 

3 Henry S. Gehman, “The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 
1-15,” JBL, LXVIII (September, 1949), 231-240; “‘Exegetical Methods employed by 
the Greek Translator of I Samuel,” JAOS, LXX (IV, October-December, 1950), 
292-296; review of Jiidische Tradition in der Septuaginta, by Leo Prijs, ibid., 304-307. 
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The question in line 1 means that Job asks only if the possibility of 
future life be at hand. Even if one accepts the emendations of Budde‘ 
and Duhm, reading rm as 7M, and treats ON as a particle denoting 
a wish — ‘‘Oh that a man could die and live again!’ — the implication 
remains that such a possibility is remote. Lines 2 and 3 imply that there 
is no future life. If there were one, Job would gladly wait. 

In G line 1 of the Hebrew is changed from a question to a statement 
of fact and the third person singular of the subject is continued into line 2. 
The» of *sax is read as 1, with xax interpreted as the warfare (discipline) 
of life and represented by Bios in G. 2 in line 2 of the Hebrew suggested 
the root 74> to the translator and is rendered as ouvreAéoas. Lines 1 
and 2 of G establish the future life as a fact and the ‘“‘relief” (*na»>n) of 
the Hebrew is accordingly interpreted as 7a\uv yévwyat. G accordingly 
reads: 


“For if a man dies, he will live, 
Having completed the days of his life; 
I will abide until I be born again.”’ 


In other words, M merely raises the question concerning life after deata, 
while G states it as a fact, with the further assertion of a new existence 
for Job.® 

In the first speech of Eliphaz (chaps. 4-5), M presents the provi- 
dential oversight of God in the moral sphere — raising up the downcast 
and delivering the poor from the wiles of the crafty. M 5 11 reads: 


“So that he (God) setteth on high those that are low; 
And those that mourn (op) exalt themselves to safety.” 


In M all action is in the present, with the mourners the agents of their 
own deliverance. G, however, retains God as agent of the action in 
line 2 and interprets op of line 2 in the Hebrew as dmod\wdéras 
(perished ones, dead ones). In this manner the future life and a resur- 
rection are once again introduced into G as a fact:’ 


“Him (God) exalting the humble 
And awaking (raising) the perished ones (the dead).” 


In light of the translator’s interpretation of the Hebrew for 14 14 and 
5 11 death itself is not the definite end to all life. This view of the Greek 


4 Karl Budde, Das Buch Hiob, I, Part II of Handkommentar sum Alten Testament, 
ed. D. W. Nowack (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896), ad loc. 

5 Bernhard Duhm, Das Buch Hiob, XVI of Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament, ed. Karl Marti (Freiburg: J. C. B. Mohr, 1897), ad loc. 

6 Cf. H. S. Gehman, “The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 
1-15,” op. cit., 238. 

7 Ibid. 
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translator may further be seen in his treatment of the Hebrew for 
42 16-17 which reads in M: 


“And Job saw his sons, and his sons’ sons — four generations. Then Job died, 
old and full of days.” 


The strange representation of numbers in the Hebrew Old Testament 
by the Greek translators is too well-known to elaborate upon.’ But in 
verse 16 of G the assumption is made that Job was seventy years old 
when calamity struck him, and that this figure added to the four genera- 
tions mentioned in the Hebrew yielded a total of 240 years of life for 
Job. G then omits verse 17 which is supplied under the asterisk by 
Origen and puts in its place the dogmatic assertion: ‘‘And it has been 
written that he will rise up again with those whom the Lord raises up.” 
The Greek translator clearly recognizes a resurrection of Job together 
with those whom God chooses to raise up. 

In the passage 7 9 of both M and G the finality of death for one who 
goes to Sheol is recognized. M reads: 


“So he that goeth down to Sheol cometh up no more.” 
G reads: 
“For if a man descend into Hades, he will ascend no more.” 


This may imply that others will remain in the state of death or in Hades. 
The translator does not, however, exclude the idea of the future life 
when he renders 7 9 literally. He seems to mean rather that the de- 
parted one will not return to his former scenes. Such a view may find 
further support in that 7 10 in G is a continuation of the apodosis which 
begins in 7 9b. 7 10 reads in G: 


“Nor will he return to his own home; 
Nor will his place (region) recognize him again.” 


The translator does not rewrite the text of 7 9b. He is primarily a trans- 
lator and follows no mechanical system of interpretation in his work of 
translation. The translator’s point of view in 1414, 511, and 4217, 
however, reflects a definite belief in the resurrection as the final event. 

It is the Greek translator’s theology of the future life which governs 
his treatment of passages in the Hebrew in such a way as to imply a 
future life. 

In M 4 20 Eliphaz stresses the ephemeral existence of human kings: 


“Without anyone’s heeding (op *ban) they perish forever (nx29).” 


8 Cf. Henry B. Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1914), 321. 
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The use of nxxb in M excludes the idea of the future life. G, however, 
omits nxid and simply says that men perish. o’vn *ban is represented by 
Tapa TO un Sivacba aitovs éavtots BonOjoa, thereby avoiding any 
possibility that it could be God who pays no heed to man. As a result 
the rendering by the translator does not exclude future life: 


Because they were not able to help themselves, they perished.” 


That the translator does not allow his theology of a definite future 
life to interfere with his obligation to translate the Hebrew is seen in his 
rendering of the Hebrew for 3 21-22 which reads in M concerning people 
in agony and despair: 


“Who long for death, but it cometh not; 
And search for it more than for hidden treasures; 
Who are glad unto exaltation, 
And rejoice, when they find (1xs°) the grave (72)).” 


G presents a good translation of the Hebrew for 3 21. The object of 
TVYX4avovoty in line 1 of verse 21 is an implied @avarov. Death is the 
object of longing in both M and G. In verse 22, line 2, G omits ap and 
KaTatvxXwo.v governs an implied @avarov. In other words, the Greek 
translator does not rewrite the Hebrew text. G accordingly reads: 


“Those who long for death, but do not attain (it), 
Digging up (i. e., searching after it) as for treasures; 
But they become exceeding glad, if they attain (death).” 


By direct statement of the future life and resurrection and by impli- 
cation, however, the Greek translator of the Hebrew text of Job does 
show his concept of life after death. Since the translator does accept a 
life after death, it should not be surprising to note that he also indicates 
conditions in the afterlife. 

In the passage containing Job’s magnificent cursing of the night of 
his conception and the day when he was born (chap. 3), Job longs for 
Sheol where all will be peace, M 3 12-13: 


“‘(There) the captives (0°08) are at ease (12282) together; 
They hear not the voice of the taskmaster. 
The small and the great are there, 
And the servant is free from his master.” 


It is possible that iw of line 1, verse 1s in the Hebrew suggested the 
reading ow ‘‘years’’ to the translator? who then treats ov O'"VDN as 
“the bound in years,” i. e., ‘bound for years,’’ whence the reading of G 
ot aiwvior. In G the departed ones are thus set into a better condition — 


9 Cf. I. F. Schleusner, Novus Thesaurus philologico-criticus sive lexicon in LXX et 


Reliquos Interpretes Graecos ac scriptores apocryphes Veteris Testamenti (Leipsig: In 
Libraria Weidmannia, 1820-1821), sub voce. 
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they are no longer ‘‘captives.’””’ In M 3 19» the servant is free from his 
master — a state which often could occur on earth through manumission. 
But the translator gives an ameliorative rendering of »#>n and interprets 
it as ov dedorxws."° This certainly shows that the translator had under- 
stood oypx correctly, and it is highly probable that he removed o°-rpx 
and interpreted *wpn as ov dedorxws to permit the Hebrew text to shine 
through the Greek. At any rate, conditions existing in the future life 
are portrayed in G as preferable to earthly conditions: 


“Together, however, the eternal ones did not 
hear the voice of the tax-gatherer. 
Small and great are there, 
And the servant is not fearful of his master.” 


When, in chapter 6, the severity of Job’s afflictions forces him to cry 
out for death, he exclaims (M 6 10): 


“Then would there still (my) be my comfort (nom); 
Yea, I would exult in anguish (nb-na), that spareth not (10m xd); 
For I have not disowned the words of the Holy One.’ 


In line 1 of M death is depicted as the end of Job’s sufferings and is 
therefore his comfort. In line 2 the reference is to the last quick agonies 
of inexorable death so that Job exults in them, knowing that death is 


near and his anguish almost gone. Line 3 presents Job’s claim of right- 
eousness. There is cold comfort for Job in M’s presentation of death. The 
translator however wishes to enhance the conditions existing in the future 
life. He therefore plays with ny in line 1 and by reading 1 as " and} as 
> obtains vy which he renders as ods. By omitting the > of *nom the 
translator obtained n> m3 “‘resting-place (of the dead)” which he then 
rendered as tados “‘grave.’’ Line 1 of G accordingly means that Job 
wants to die on the spot, not that death itself is a comfort. This desire 
is further strengthened by the translator’s treatment of line 2 of the 
Hebrew. In light of his reading vy for ny in line 1, the translator read 
m>*na in line 2 as ona, and then, considering it in a collective sense, 
interpreted it in the sense of the plural ‘‘on the walls thereof.”” This he 
renders as Telxn abryjs. Since nbn is a feminine noun and dior requires 
a masculine subiect, bom xb of line 2 naturally should be translated as 
“though he spec uot.” In this case “he” refers to God. G eliminates the 


x0 Although B and & omit od before dedorxws, A and the 7th century correctors of 
N insert the negative. This writer follows N*-> and A since od dedouxws more nearly 
represents the Greek translator’s method of interpretation of the Hebrew. 

1 The literal translation of the Hebrew for this verse is “So would there still be my 
comfort; And I would jump up in anguish, though he spare not; For I have not disowned 
the words of the Holy One.” 

% Tt is also possible that the translator had in mind »mup (rest) which he could 
interpret as Tados. 
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possibility that God is merciless in his treatment of Job by changing 
from the third person to the first person and by rendering as od pu 
deiowpan “I will not spare.” Line 2 in G thus refers to Job’s demonstra- 
tion of joy on the city walls and his willingness to die in the sight of his 
fellow citizens and to go down in a glorious end. Line 3 of G, substantially 
the same as M, thus suggests a reason for Job’s joy at the prospect of 
death — he has a claim to vindication in afterlife. G reads: 


“So may my city be a grave, 
Upon which, upon whose walls I used to leap, I will 
not spare (i. e., refrain from, forbear); 
For I have not falsified the holy words of my God.” 


This example shows that the translator is governed by a general method 
of interpretation — not a mechanical set of rules. The original Hebrew 
remains untouched in line 3 of 14 22, but the treatment of the first two 
lines of the verse gives a meaning to the verse in G different from that 
in M. 

M presents another view of conditions in Sheol when Job speaks 
concerning the lack of knowledge a man has of the things which were 
most dear to him while he was yet alive. M 14 22 reads: 


“Only his flesh upon him hath pain (ax>"), 
And his soul upon him mourneth (baxn).” 


In both lines of M the verbs are imperfect. The meaning of the Hebrew 
is that the flesh has pain and the soul of man mourns in Sheol. The’ 
translator objected to this idea of a physical body which suffers pain in 
Sheol. He therefore employed the aorist tense for both verbs: ax>° is 
interpreted as #A\ynow, while baxn is interpreted as érévOnoev.3 In 
other words, G speaks not of conditions existing in Sheol, but of conditions 
on earth: 


“But his flesh suffered pain; 
His soul, however, mourned.” 


The kind of punishment which the Greek translator sees for the 
wicked in the future life is seen in his treatment of a verse in Yahweh’s 
exhortation for Job to bring low the wicked if he can. M 40 13 reads: 


“Hide them in the dust (15y3) together; 
Bind up their faces in the hidden-place (})ova).”’ 


The meaning of this verse has been interpreted in two ways: (1) Line 1 
of M refers to the dust of the grave; line 2, to Sheol.* (2) Both lines 


13 Gehman, “The Theological Approach of the Greek Translator of Job 1-15,” 
op. cit., 239. 

4S. R. Driver and G. B. Gray, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Job in The International Critical Commentary (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1921), 
I, 350-351. 
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mean that Job is to banish the wicked and the proud to some hidden 
place.'s Whichever point of view is taken, it is clear that Job is asked 
to hide the transgressors in some secret place. The translator renders 
7»ya of line 1 as eis ynv thereby referring to the underworld. By adding 
€£w “outside,” G emphasizes this idea. It is true that Codex Vaticanus 
does not read €£w, but Codices Alexandrinus and Sinaiticus have it. 
Holmes-Parsons list 32 MSS which have é&w in the line. Grabe’s LXX 
encloses €&w in brackets, while Rahlfs considers @£w as Old Greek, 
including it in the text. The writer also retains €&w as the reading of G. 
In line 2 the Greek translator played with }u3, reading the root xov 
“unclean” which he translates as attuias “dishonor.” By interpreting 
the verse in this manner, the translator more clearly emphasizes the 
shame and disgrace which accompany the judgment of the wicked. 


G reads: 


“Hide (them) in the earth outside together; 
But fill their faces with dishonor.” 


The examples cited in this article show that the Greek translator of 
Job used a Vorlage similar to the one behind M. Yet in regard to the 
concept of the future life in the book of Job M and G differ significantly. 
In M only a question concerning the possibility of a future life is raised. 
In G the future life is stated as a fact. In M the prospect of death offers 
peace to Job’s troubled mind only in a Stoic sense, because death would 
mark the end of his earthly troubles. In G the prospect of death affords 
joy to Job, since there is the concept of a resurrection offered to Job 
and to those whom God chooses. The Greek translator has, therefore, 
a definite concept of the future life — a concept which at best is not clear 
in M. Judgment for the wicked and vindication for the righteous are, 
according to the Greek translator, marks of this future life. 

In other words, for the book of Job the writer concludes that differ- 
ences between M and G in passages relating to the afterlife are not due 
to a completely different Vorlage. The differences are due rather to a 
tendency on the part of the Greek translator to introduce a theological 
point of view. This mode of interpretation is a general one and bound 
by no rigid set of rules, and accordingly we observe that the tendency 
has not been carried out consistently. In spite of the theological inter- 
pretation introduced by the translator, the vestiges of the original 
Hebrew indicate that the translator did not uniformly attempt to rewrite 
the Hebrew text. Accordingly we may infer that the Hebrew Vorlage 
of the Greek was very similar to that of M. 


So Budde, op. cit., ad loc. Duhm, op. cit., ad loc., compares this reference to 
Enoch 10:4 f., where Azazel, bound hand and foot, is cast into a cave in the desert of 
Dudael. He maintains that Job merely is to banish the transgressors in the same manner 
as David had in regard to his wronged ambassadors to Ammon (II Sam 10 5). 





DID AMOS AND MICAH KNOW ISAIAH 
9 27 AND i11-9? 


MARGARET B. CROOK 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EFERENCE to Isaiah 9 2-7 (H. 9 1-6) and to 111-9 by Amos and 
Micah, in oracles recognized as their own, is scarcely noticeable 
when their words are taken line by line; it is more convincing when 
paragraphs from Amos 5 and 8, and from Micah 3 are placed under 
consideration. It then becomes possible to observe, running through a 
given series of lines, a tendency on the part of Amos and Micah to furnish 
a reversal of sentiments expressed in Isaiah 9 2-7 and 11 1-9. The reversal 
is carried through consistently enough to indicate a very probable 
familiarity on the part of the two prophets with the substance of these 
two famous passages that have a place in the book of Isaiah.‘ Amos 5 14-24 
constitutes, for present purposes, one such group of lines; Amos 8 7-10 
is a second; and Mic 3 1-3, a third. 
Amos 5 14-24 will be considered below in three sections: 


Amos 5 14a Seek good and not evil, that you may live; 

144b And so Yahweh, God of hosts, shall be with you, as you say. 

15a Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish justice in the gate; 

15b It may be that Yahweh, God of hosts, will be gracious unto the 
remnant of Joseph.3 

16a Therefore, thus saith Yahweh, God of hosts, I will cause shouting;4 

16b In all the broadways shall be wailing; and in all the streets they shall 
cry, ‘‘Alas! alas!’’ 

16c And the husbandmen shall summon to mourning’ 


*In “A Suggested Occasion for Isaiah 92-7 and 111-9,” JBL, LXVIII (1949), 
pp. 213-224, the present writer offers an analysis and tentative placement, in the 
following order, of Isa 11 1-9 as a liturgy for the coronation, and 9 2-7 (H. 1-6) as that 
for the enthronement of Jehoash of Judah in 837 B.C. 

2 Lines are numbered and subdivided for convenience in reference, not necessarily 
in accordance with metrical structure. 

3 Wm. Rainey Harper, Amos and Hosea, ICC (Scribners, 1905), p. 125 f., holds it 
unnecessary to regard 15b as a gloss added after the fall of Samaria. 

4 Harper, ibid., pp. 124; 126 f., for °278 offers 21" (hiphil), noting that deletion of 
nixay "7x as a gloss (after Geo. Adam Smith) would leave 718 . . . m7, words not found 
in that order elsewhere in Amos. 

5 After Harper, ibid., p. 126f., who points to three classes of mourners, dwellers 
in cities, cultivators of the soil who are also cattle-tenders, and vine-dressers. Into 
this classification reference to the professional mourners, 16c, comes as an intrusion. 

144 
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16d (And to wailing, those skilled in lamentation) 
17a And in all the vineyards there shall be lamenting 
17> When I pass through the midst of thee, saith Yahweh.6 


Into this group of oracles dealing, in the first place, with prerequisites 
for the beneficent presence of Yahweh among the people, there has 
been introduced a scene of anguish and desolation that shall accompany 
the visitation of Yahweh among a people that does not eschew evil. 
Justice, the foundation of well-being in Isa 114-5 is absent. No “joy 
of harvest” is here, nor any “rejoicing of victors as they divide the 
spoil,’”’ as in Isa 93 (H. 2); but “shouting” (of the vanquished) and 
despairing laments. Far from ‘‘multiplying joy,’”’ Yahweh will award 
distress. 

If this paragraph stood alone, few and tentative deductions could be 
drawn concerning the reversal of sentiments expressed in Isa 93 (H. 2); 
but it does not stand alone. The prophet continues in the same vein, 


Amos 5 18a Woe to you who long for the Day of Yahweh. 
18b Why do you look for Yahweh’s Day? 
18¢ It will be darkness and not light; 
192 As when a man flees from a lion, and a bear meets him; 
19b Or leans his hand against ’a wali at home, and a serpent bites him. 
20a Surely it will be darkness, the Day of Yahweh, and not light, 
20b Deep darkness, and no brightness in it. 


Frequently either 1s» or 1se has been taken for an interpolation. 
Lohr, quoted by Harper, would couple 18a with 20a, and see in 19 “‘an 
extraneous proverb.’’ Harper is assuredly right when he holds that 
there are no grounds for this last assumption.?, No Golden Age is at 
hand here; but the wild beasts are at large, the poisonous viper is intent 
upon mischief. Considered in connection with tendencies already 
observed it may be understood that Amos is drawing further for his 
similes upon a reversal of the great light of the Day of Yahweh's 
triumph in Isa 9 2-4 (H. 1-3), and also upon a reversal of the promise 
of the Golden Age of Isa 11 6-7. The appeal in Amos 5 14 and 15 may now 
be seen in the context of a primary contrast with vows freely and normally 
offered on behalf of the king whose exercise of justice and righteousness 
is the prelude to the coming of the Golden Age. 


6 A picture of deprivation patterned upon Exod 114 and 12 12, Harper, ztbid., which 
is true as far as it goes. 

7 Ibid.; O. Procksch, Biblia Hebraica, 3 (Stuttgart, 1933), would delete 18b. The 
probability is that MT can stand; incorporation of the reversal of similes of the Golden 
Age accounts for the break away from the theme of “darkness” and “‘light’’ in 
Amos 5 19, and the return to it in 5 20. It is noteworthy that attention is called to the 
“Day” of Yahweh’s victory over Midian as the precedent (now being reversed by 
Amos) in Isa 94 (H. 3) by S. R. Driver, Amos (Cambridge Univ. Pr., 1915), p. 188. 
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A continuing group of lines in Amos 5 21-24 offers yet farther possible 
points of contact with Isaiah 9 and 11. 


Amos 5 21a _I hate, I reject® your feasts; 

2ib I will not delight in the fragrance? of your festivals;'° 

22a Although you offer me burnt offerings, or any other offerings, I will 
not accept them. 

22b (The peace offerings of your fatlings, I will not regard;)™ 

23 Take away from me the sound of thy™ songs, and the melody of thy 
lyres (I will not hear) ;*3 

24 But let justice roll as waters, and righteousness as an ever-flowing 
stream. 


Amos 5 22a may be of considerable importance here. In the developed 
Priests’ code the ‘“‘burnt”’ offerings and the ‘“‘meal’’ offerings attained 
their own specific connotation as animal and vegetable sacrifices 
respectively. But if Amos is naming them in an earlier and more 
general sense, then there may be a simile here having reference to 
Isa 95 (H. 4), a reference which concerns objects consigned to the 
fire in some purificatory rite designed as the prelude to the enthronement 
of a new king. It is significant in this connection to note that Delitzsch 
has indicated that the articles burned according to Isa 95 (H. 4) were 
completely consumed by the fire, not leaving a trace behind, that they 
were not intended as offerings in the ordinary way, “kindled and burned 
out.”"4* They were not the burned offerings of the later ritual. 
S. R. Driver, with customary caution, has shown that “meal” offerings 
were capable of double application, leaving it uncertain whether minhoth, 
in Amos 5 22a, denote offerings in general, or specifically vegetable 
offerings; and he concludes in favor of the latter.*° Harper has comments 
of similar trends and is somewhat more ready to ascribe to minhoth 
a general meaning here.” 


8 Driver, ibid., p. 189. 

9 “T will not smell in your festivais,” Harper, ibid., p. 133; 139, note on Amos 5 21, 
rightly points to a parallel with Isa 113, of course without realization of the probable 
close relationship of Isa 113 with this particular line in Amos. 

x0 Harper, ibid., p. 134. 

1 An interpolation and anticlimax, Harper, ibid., p. 135. See n. 18, below. 

%2 Procksch, ibid., would change both 2nd pers. sing. pronom. suffixes in 5 23 to 
plurals; but see 5 17) where Yahweh is addressing the nation as an entity. The change 
does not appear to be necessary. The verb, as Harper has shown, is in the sing. 

13 A gloss, after Harper, ibid., p. 135. 

%4 Isaiah, Vol. 1, Eng. Trans., Hastie and Bickerton (T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh, 
1892), p. 242. 

1s The present writer holds that the offerings in Isa 9 5 (H. 4) consisted of the symbols 
of the authority of a former ruler, perhaps Athaliah, ibid., p. 219 (see n. 1, above). 

%6 Ibid., p. 190. 

7 Ibid., p. 134f. It is possible that offerings of other kinds may have followed 
the burning mentioned in Isa 9 5 (H. 4), suited to the joyous occasion (was it the harvest 
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If the significance of the offerings mentioned in Amos 5 22: is general, 
then the prophet may well be declaring, with the reversal of Isa 9 5 (H. 4) 
in mind, that no offerings of any kind will placate Yahweh;* no songs, 
nor melodies, but only the perennial flow of justice and righteousness 
can hold a people in good standing with their God. It is noteworthy 
that this same emphasis upon justice and righteousness represents the 
climax of the enthronement liturgy in Isa 97 (H. 6) where “enduring 
rules,”’ and ‘‘peace without end,” are established and sustained by the 
exercise of them. 

A few lines from Amos 8 7-10 may have bearing upon the search for 
literary precedents. In these lines the happy child similes of Isa 11 6-s 
and 96 (H. 5) have no place; but in the stern imagery of Amos there 
is one reference that bears out the general trend observable in his teaching 
as examined thus far. This is a reference that reveals in all probability 
his awareness, not only of Isa 9 6 (H. 5), but also of the ancient Canaanite 
legend of Aqhat, son of Daniel, to which the compiler of Isa 9 2-7 
appears to have resorted in the lines, 


Unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a son is given. 


Fragments of the moral and social gospel of Amos are concentrated in 


Amos 8 4-10. Concerning the greed and deceit of the merchants, bribery 
and corruption of the judges, Yahweh has sworn, 


Amos 8 7b Surely I will never forget any of their deeds. 


* * * * 


I will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the land 
in broad daylight; 

And I will turn your feasts to mourning, and all your songs to 
lamentations; 

And I will bring sackcloth upon all loins, and baldness upon every 
head; 

And I will make it as the mourning for an only son, and the end 
thereof as of a bitter day. 


It is hard to avoid the conclusion that there is here the climactic 
reversal of Isa 96 (H. 5). Here the death as of an only son is a last 
word in Yahweh’s displeasure; the day to which the people look forward 
is not like that in which they once gained a king, nor is it like the day 


season? See Isa 93); Delitzsch, in connection with Isa 93, comments upon the 
multiplicity of gifts pertaining to the harvest time, ibid., p. 241. 

18 Probably an editor who has taken the mby and mn in a specific sense, has 
seen fit to amplify the list with the addition of 5 22b. 

19 Cyrus H. Gordon, “‘The Saga of Aqhat, Son of Daniel,” The Loves and Wars 
of Baal and Anat (Princeton Univ. Pr., 1943), p. 33. 
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upon which king Daniel received the promise of a son; but it is like 
the day when Daniel’s only son was lost to him in death.” After this 
heart-breaking loss there shall come to Israel famine, not of bread, and 
thirst, not of water, but of the hearing of the words of Yahweh.” The 
last act of Yahweh, in Amos 911., is the crashing of the whole edifice 
of the Israelite cultus, the expression of his remorseless fury in searching 
out the sinners to destroy them from off the face of the earth, an act 
that brings to its final climax the complete reversal of the holy peace 
that prevails in Isa 9 2-7 and 11 1-9. 

The prophet Micah takes the same basic similes concerning the evil 
forces that should be subdued with the coming of the Golden Age, and 
pictures them as rampant among the people; his similes are even more 
intimately terrible than those of Amos. Mic 31-s is an indictment 
of “the heads of Jacob’’ that includes all authorities of state, and that 
may even cover both kingdoms for it is closely followed by the oracle 
against Jerusalem.” The charge against the rulers runs, 


Mic 31a Hear, I pray you, ye heads of Jacob, and rulers of the house of Israel! 

1b, 2a Should you not be dispensers of justice,> you who hate good and 
love evil 

2» +Tearing their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their bones, 

3a | Who devour the flesh of my people, and lay bare their bones and 
break them, 

3b Whochop them up as for the pot, as flesh for the caldron? 

4a When they cry to Yahweh, he will not answer them; 

4b  Hewill hide his face from them at that time, for the evil of their doings. 


The charge against the prophets follows immediately, 


Mic 35a Thus saith Yahweh, concerning the prophets who lead my people 
astray, 
5b Who, in return for food for their maws, are ready to cry, ‘‘Peace’’; 
5e But if a man refuse to fill their mouths, against him they consecrate war. 
6a Therefore there shall be night for you, and no vision; darkness, and 
you shall not divine. 


20 Gordon, ibid., p. 41f. Harper, ibid., p. 183, held that this was in no sense a 
reference to Tammuz. But H. L. Ginsberg, in Ancient Near Eastern Texts, James B. 
Pritchard, ed. (Princeton Univ. Pr., 1950), p. 155 holds that the missing end of Aqhat’s 
story may have shown an affinity with the Adonis-Tammuz theme. 

at Amos 8 11-12; ‘‘words,’”’ as MT, is probably correct, though usually changed 
in translation to the sing. Perhaps these verses do not picture extensive journeying 
from ‘sea to sea”; but simply indicate a running ‘‘to and fro’’ (Dan 124), ie. from 
one shrine to another, in the vain endeavor to extract from more than one locality 
the ‘‘words” of Yahweh. It is suggested here that ‘‘sea’”’ is a laver at a shrine; for use 
of 0°, in reference to ‘‘the molten sea’’ of Solomon’s temple, I Kings 7 23. 

22 After Abraham Cohen, on Micah, in The Twelve Prophets (Soncino Pr., Eng., 
1948), pointing to Micah 3 10. 

23 Cohen, ibid., justice should be “known” to the heads of state, ‘‘not only 
intellectually, but in administration.” 
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And the sun shall go down upon those prophets, and the day be dark 
above them; 

The seers shall be put to shame, and the diviners confounded; 

They shall all of them be silenced,4 for there shall be no answer 
from God. 


Micah then takes upon himself the endowment that should be that of 
the condemned and silenced leaders, 


Mic 38a _— But truly, filled am I with the power of the spirit of Yahweh, with 
justice, and with courage 
8b To declare unto Jacob his transgression, and to Israel his sin. 


It is possible that there is a reference in Mic 31 to the program 
for the ruler given in Isa 112-5. This supposition is strengthened by 
the clear reversal of the similes of the Golden Age that follows. ‘‘The 
heads of Jacob” are portrayed in action as wild beasts, in what Abraham 
Cohen has called, ‘‘a terribly strong figure.’’5 The wild beasts are 
uncontrolled; the rulers themselves have become the beasts, the dreadful 
enemies are home-born foes against whom there is no appeal.” But the 
heads of Jacob shall cry in vain, when their own time comes, to Yahweh 
who will not hear them; the prophets, seers, diviners will all be without 
answer from Yahweh in the hour of their darkness. Far from taking 
courage”? to consecrate war against those who defy the will of God, 
they threaten those who obey it. 

The endowment of spirit of Yahweh accorded to the ruler in Isa 11 2 
can rest upon none of the leaders; Micah must take upon himself the 
God-given courage to declare unto the real enemy, “Jacob, his trans- 
gression, and to Israel his sin.’’ The prophet is here in the role that 
should belong to the accredited king, the role of a warrior for the cause 
of Yahweh. 

Much debate has turned upon Mic 3 8a, ‘Filled am I with the power 
of the spirit of Yahweh”’; the reference to “‘spirit of Yahweh’’ has long 
been regarded as an interpolation. But when the background reference 
is realized as that of Isa 112, then it can be seen that the line does 
not call for emendation. Lacking that reference it is not surprising 
that J. M. P. Smith, following Wellhausen and numerous others, regarded 


24 Literally, “‘cover the upper lip,’’ J. M. P. Smith, Micah, ICC (Scribners, 1911), 
p. 75 f. 

2 Ibid., without, of course, making reference to the similes of the Golden Age 
in reverse. 

26 The turbulent redundance of Mic 3 2-3 is understandable; the lines were forged 
in the white heat of indignation. 

27 The rendering of ‘‘might” by “courage” (emphasizing both the physical and 
moral aspects), was first suggested by Kuenen (see n. 1, above, zbid., p. 222, n. 25). 

28 Reminiscent of the sanctificatory rites undertaken prior to battle; see Johs. 
Pedersen, Israel III-IV (Copenhagen, 1942; Oxford Univ. Pr. 1947), p. 12 f. 
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mr morns as superfluous.” Actually the phrase is a keystone in the 
evidence that Micah has this particular passage in Isaiah in mind 
as he reaches the completion of his address against the heads of Jacob. 
The pattern is fairly clear; it is somewhat complicated, or rather enriched, 
by running reference to words of Amos. Compare Mic 31 with Amos’ 
plea for justice in 5 21; Micah’s charge against the rulers in 3 2a with 
Amos 5 14, “love the good and hate the evil’’; Micah’s reversal of the 
meaning of the ‘“‘day”’ in 36 with Amos 51s and 8 9; and the silence 
enforced upon the prophets in Mic 3 7 with Amos 8 10-12. 

It might be argued that Micah had obtained all references to Isaiah 
9 and 11 through the words of Amos; but Micah goes beyond them, 
notably in his similes of the wild beasts, 3 2-3; and yet more strikingly 
in his claim to endowment by the “spirit of Yahweh,” when he takes 
for himself the place of the corrupt heads of Jacob as the mouthpiece 
of Yahweh.*° 

Conclusions drawn from this brief study are two in number; the 
apparent references to Isaiah 9 and 11 are all to be found in the generally 
accepted oracles of Amos and Micah; there is every likelihood, then, 
that they had their place in these oracles from the beginning. Secondly, 
the two passages in Isaiah 9 and 11 were evidently regarded in such 
close association as to be thought of in terms of a unit. It seems probable 
that they were reflected upon chiefly in the order Isaiah 11 and 9, 
i.e., the order in which the two passages would be employed as liturgies 
respectively for the coronation and enthronement of a king. Such 
evidence as can be marshalled with regard to the order of the two 
passages comes to the fore in a summary of the use made of them by 
Micah and by Amos. 

Micah gives his indictment against the heads of state who do not 
measure up to the standards of justice and righteousness held out to 
the ruler in Isa 11 3-5; from there Micah goes on to castigate the rulers 
as wild beasts, paraphrasing and reversing Isa 11 6-9; holding that the 
day will be dark upon the corrupt prophets, he reverses Isa 9 2. Micah’s 
own role could be derived from Isa 112. He appears to have been 
dwelling in the first place and chiefly upon Isa 11 1-9. 

The references of Amos are less easily summed up. Amos in 5 14-24 
begins with the call for exercise of justice in the gate, possibly reflecting 
the earlier lines of Isa 11 1-9; he then proceeds to the dark visitation 
by Yahweh, possibly reversing Isa 92. He then apparently passes 
back to the similes of the Golden Age, but in reverse, and to a renewed 


29 Ibid., p. 76. Procksch, ibid., would delete either n>, or mm movnx. 

3° Recognition of his own shortcomings, and of the nature of the prophet’s endow- 
ment, could well have been among factors that caused Hezekiah to spare the life of 
Micah in spite of the latter’s prophecy of destruction of Jerusalem (Mic 3 12 and Jer 26 18). 
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plea for justice. In 87-10 he appears to turn again to Isa 92-7 in a 
warning upon the darkness of the Day, the rejection of the offerings, 
the mourning as at the death of an only son. The thought of Amos 
appears to range from the one passage to the other, dwelling primarily 
upon Isa 11 1-9 in chapter 5, and upon Isa 9 2-7 in chapter 8, seemingly 
recognizing no sharp division between the two passages; and on the 
whole witnessing to the sequence Isa 11 1-9 and 9 2-7. 

What these conclusions mean with regard to authorship of the two 
famous passages from the book of Isaiah will have become self-evident. 
Both prophets, Amos and Micah alike, appear to be playing upon a 
background of familiar reference; both exhibit confidence that their 
reference will be understood by their hearers without explanation. 
Presumably passages containing the substance of what we find in 
Isa 111-9 and 92-7 were already common property in the latter half 
of the eighth century B. C.3! 


3t A. Bentzen, in ‘“‘The Ritual Background of Amos 1 2—11 16,’ Oudtestamentische 
Studién, ed., P. A. H. De Boer, (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1950) VIII, pp. 85-99, offers 
conclusions of a somewhat parallel nature with regard to the background of other 
passages in the book of Amos. 





IS PSALM 110 CANAANITE? 


HELEN GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


HERE has been no general agreement among commentators con- 

cerning the date of Ps 110. Some have held it to be Maccabaean 
and among the latest Psalms; others have held it to be pre-Exilic and 
among the earliest Psalms. 

The former view seems to be less popular today. The supposed 
acrostic which led some to conclude that this Psalm was dedicated to 
Simon Maccabaeus is largely discounted because the initial letter does 
not appear in v. 1a but in v. 1». It has also been pointed out that the 
last part of the Psalm does not carry out the acrostic as one would expect 
if there were an acrostic in the first part. 

Oesterley? points out that Simon was not a king, the first of the 
Hasmonean rulers to assume the royal title being John Hyrcanus. He 
also states that the title “‘king’”’ excludes Simon and other Maccabaeans 
because they were regarded as having laid waste to the throne of David.? 
He cites Psalms of Solomon xviii:5—8 as evidence for this. 

Briggs’ argues that the Psalm is pre-Exilic because the idea of the 
priest-king is earlier than the Aaronic priesthood of P or the Levitical 
priesthood of Deuteronomy. He also contends that the Psalm cannot 
be later than the time of Jehoshaphat because the dynasty has not known 
defeat and is everywhere victorious. He suggests that it may reflect 
Jehoshaphat’s victory over the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites. 

_ Barnes‘ suggests the Psalm was written in the time of David and 
proposes Nathan as a possible author. He believes it may reflect the 
campaign against the Ammonites when David remained at Jerusalem 
and Joab was sent in command of the army. He interprets Rabbah in 
v. 6 as a reference to the capital of Ammon.$ 

Hardy* also favors a date in the early period of the monarchy. He 
gives additional arguments against a Maccabaean date. First, the free 
use of the divine name in the Psalm scarcely fits the period. Second, the 


t Oesterley, W. O. E., The Psalms, II, p. 461. 

2 Oesterley, W. O. E., A Fresh Approach to the Psalms, p. 49 f. 

3 Briggs, C. A., The Psalms in ICC, v. 2, p. 374 f. 

4 Barnes, W. E., The Psalms, p. 535. 

5 Ibid., p. 538. 

6 Hardy, E. R., Jr., ““The Date of Psalm 110” in JBL LXIV (1945), 385-390. 
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opening words “Oracle of Yahweh” seem to come from a time when 
prophecy was regarded as still living. Third, the poor condition of the 
text is more understandable if the poem is ancient. Fourth, the ruthless 
conqueror of Psalm 110 is in marked contrast to the justice, kindness, 
gentleness, and peace of Ps 72, a later picture of an ideal king. Further- 
more, this king in Ps 110 is also a priest, which was true of the 10th 
century B. C. kings, but not of the 8th and 7th century B. C. kings. 

The fact that the Psalm has a strong Canaanite coloring supports the 
view that it is primitive and pre-Exilic in date. The Canaanite coloring 
can be proved by the large number of parallels in Ugaritic. Of its 
vocabulary 71% is paralleled by Ugaritic words. This is significantly 
high. The total vocabulary of the Psalms has 46% of its words paralleled 
in Ugaritic according to Patton.” I have found that individual Psalms 
range from 38% to 71% of vocabulary paralleled by Ugaritic words, the 
average for all Psalms being 51%. There are only four with a percentage 
of 71. Of these one is Psalm 29, one of the first Psalms in which Ugaritic 
elements were recognized and called by Ginsberg a Phoenician hymn.® 
Another is Ps 93, a Psalm with Ugaritic parallels in ideas and style as 
well as vocabulary that have been discussed in a previous article.° 

In Ps 1101 exclusive of the heading ‘Psalm of David’’ only three 
words appear which do not have roots in common with Ugaritic: oracle, 
Yahweh, and foot. V. 2 contains four: ‘‘Yahweh,” “‘from,’’ “Zion,” and 
“rule,” m7. V.3 contains three: 271, 9°n, and “from.”’ V.4 contains three 
or possibly four: Aaw3, 7737, and ‘‘Yahweh.”” One word oni has the same 
root in Ugaritic meaning ‘‘to comfort’’ as it also does in Hebrew. I do 
not know of any parallel in Ugaritic with the meaning ‘‘to repent”” which 
it has in the niphal as in this verse. In v. 5 there is only one word which 
is not paralleled in Ugaritic, the word for anger, 8. In v. 6 there are 
two: Oo, nv. In v. 7 also there are only two: “from” and “‘way,” 77. 
The latter appears in Ugaritic with the meaning “rule” or ‘‘dominion.” 

In v. 4 I have counted the proper name Melchizedek as paralleled in 
Ugaritic because both parts of this name ‘‘king’’ and “righteousness” 
are common Ugaritic words. This shadowy priest-king, who is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Gen 14 17-21, was appar- 
ently a Canaanite. It is significant that this chapter of Genesis, which 
comes from a separate source, is now considered early rather than late.” 
Some have considered the last verses to be from a source different from 
the first part of the chapter; nevertheless they too give evidence of being 


7 Patton, J. H., Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms, p. 32. 

8 Ginsberg, H. L., “A Phoenician Hymn in the Psalter (Ps. 29 Vulg. 28)” in Atti 
del XIX Cong. Inter. delli Orientalisti (1935) Rome, 1938, pp. 472-6 (unavailable to me). 
See also Gaster, T. H., “‘Psalm 29” in JOR ns XX XVII (1946), 54-67. 

9 Jefferson, H. G.: ‘‘Psalm 93” in JBL, LXXI (1952), 155-160. 

10 Albright, W. F., The Archaeology of Palestine, p. 236 f. 
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early. They show a significant relation to Ugaritic, 60% of their 
vocabulary being from roots also found in that literature. 

The parallel to Ugaritic in Psalm 110 goes beyond the similarity of 
pronouns, prepositions, common verbs, numerals, and other common 
nouns that can be found in any chapter of the Old Testament. Patton™ 
lists three parallels in this Psalm which are noteworthy. First, the con- 
cept of sitting at the right hand of a god in’ v. 1s is compared to “and he 
caused him to sit at the right hand of Aleyn Baal,’”’ 51 V 109. Second, 
he points out that the footstool of El was an important part of the 
royal furnishings and lists seven places where it is mentioned.** Another 
interesting parallel to this verse, but not from a Ugaritic source, is listed 
by Driver.‘ He quotes from a Tell el-Amarna tablet the following, 
“Behold I am a servant of the king my lord and the footstool of his 
feet.” 

The third parallel noted by Patton is the use of the verb pno. He 
calls attention to the observation by Cassuto™ that this verb is sometimes 
used in the Old Testament in place of the hiphil of the common verb 
721. Outside of the two instances in Ps 110 this verb is only used twelve 
times in the Old Testament. An examination of these references indicate 
it is an old poetic word. It occurs in Judg 5 26 (Song of Deborah), 
Num 24s, 17 (Balaam’s oracles), Deut 32 39 (Song of Moses), Deut 
33 11 (Blessing of Moses), Ps 18 39 (acknowledged to be one of our oldest 
Psalms and also preserved in II Sam 22), Ps 68 22, 24 (a Psalm noted for 
its Ugaritic parallels), Job 5 1s, 26 2, and Hab 3 13 (considered archaistic). 
In addition a noun from this root is found in Isa 30 26, a chapter assigned 
to the eighth century prophet. 

Hardy’s ca!ls attention to another possible parallel in the use of the 
word nwo. He thinks there is probably some connection with Jerusalem 
in the “gracious and beautiful gods” Shr and Slm, although he does not 
go as far as Barton did*® who called this Ugaritic poem ‘‘A Liturgy for 
the Spring Festival at Jerusalem in the Age of Abraham and Melchi- 
zedek.”” Hardy calls attention to De Vaux’s suggestion’? that Shr 
explains the reference to the ‘‘day-star, son of the morning”’ in Isa 14 12 


Op. cit., pp. 30, 37, 41. 

1 This noun is found six times in the OT. In addition to Ps 1101 it occurs in 
I Chr 28 2, Ps 99 5, Ps 132 7, Isa 66 1, and Lam 21. In each instance it refers to God’s 
footstool. 

3 Driver, G. R., ‘‘The Psalms in the Light of Babylonian Research” in The Psalmists 
ed. by D. C. Simpson, p. 125. 

%4 Cassuto, Umberto, ‘Biblical Literature and Canaanite Literature” in Tarbis 
13.4 (1942), 211-212. 

8 Op. cit., p. 389. 

%© Barton, G. A., in JBL LIII (1934), 61-78. 

17 De Vaux, R., ‘Les Textes de Ras Shamra et |’Ancient Testament” in Revue 
Biblique, 46, 1937, pp. 546-8. 
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and adds that one may at least throw out the conjecture that some 
reminiscence of the same divine name may lie behind the reference to 
dawn in Ps 1103. 

Johnson* thinks that there is cultic significance in the word dawn. 
He points out that the Septuagint reading is ‘‘from the womb of the 
dawn have I fathered thee.”” He states that this reading entirely agrees 
with his interpretation of the Psalm. In the Jerusalem cultus of the 
Israelite monarchical period, according to his reconstruction of it, the 
king played an important role. One element of this cultus was the 
“rebirth” or renewal of life of the king which took place at dawn during 
the New Year’s festival. This cultus was adopted from the Canaanites. 

The Septuagint reading of v. 3b cited by Johnson has some points in 
its favor. It makes better sense than the Masoretic. It requires only 
the deletion of two words of the Hebrew and a change of pointing for the 
last word in the verse. In omitting the word for dew, however, the 
Septuagint lacks a word which some commentators feel is important. 
Leslie,® for example, states that the poet is using a legendary conception 
of life-giving, youth-bringing dew. He calls attention to Isa 26 19 where 
the ‘‘dew of light’”’ which God sends is said to bring the dead back to life. 

The word dew may possibly have mythic as well as magic significance. 
In Ugaritic literature one of the daughters of Baal is Talliya, a nymph 
of dew or mist.”” I have not seen any suggestion that dew in this Psalm 
be given this mythic interpretation. If the word dawn in the verse does 
refer to a mythic deity, the hypothesis that dew also refers to one is 
worth considering. One difficulty with this suggestion is that the MT 
does not make sense if dew is interpreted as a nymph. Some emendation 
would be needed to support this interpretation. The text of the Psalm, 
however, is admittedly in poor shape, and this verse is one of the trouble 
spots. 

Whichever reading of v. 3b one adopts does not affect the interpre- 
tation of the Psalm as connected with the New Year’s ritual. Many 
scholars are accepting Mowinckel’s theory”? that in Judah as in Baby- 
lonia there was an annual ceremony of the re-enthronement of the king 
each New Year’s Day. The Israelites adopted the New Year festival 
from the Canaanites after the invasion of the land but before the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy according to Leslie.*? If this is correct, the 
interpretation of this Psalm as connected with New Year rites would be 
an additional argument that it has a Canaanite background. 


8 Johnson, A., ‘“The Role of the King in the Jerusalem Cultus” in The Labyrinth, 
ed. by Hooke, p. 110. 

19 Leslie, E. A., The Psalms, p. 101. 

2° Gaster, T., Thespis, p. 123. 

2t Mowinckel, S., Psalmestudien, v. 2. 

22 Op. cit., p. 56. 
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The above evidence from the vocabulary and cultic coloring agree 
in indicating that this Psalm may have been adapted from an originally 
Canaanite poem. It is impossible to tell when or by whom it was first 
borrowed and used. It is tempting to see in it an adaptation of Jebusite 
ritual used by David when he became ruler of Jerusalem. It is possible 
that David had himself ordained priest-king after the order of Melchi- 
zedek to strengthen his control over the conquered inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and secure their allegiance. By the use of ancient ritual he 
would have reinforced his military domination by religious sanctions. 
In II Sam 12 26-31 it is stated that after the capture of Rabbah David 
had the crown of the conquered king of Ammon set upon his own head. 
At that time there may have been a coronation ceremony employing 
elements of the ritual of the defeated foe. If it were not for the mention 
of Melchizedek, which connects the Psalm with Jerusalem, the crowning 
of David in Rabbah would be as suitable a setting for the Psalm as the 
time of David’s conquest of Jerusalem. 

That David employed Ps 110 on either occasion is admittedly con- 
jecture. It may have been used by some other pre-Exilic monarch. The 
possibility that it was adapted at a still later period is not excluded. It 
is stated by Albright’ that most of such borrowing from Canaanite 
sources took place in Exilic or early post-Exilic times. Gaster™* points 


out that all poems in the Old Testament which refer to the conquest of 
Yam are of Exilic or post-Exilic date. He adds that an archaeological 
revival swept the Near East in the 6th and 5th centuries B. C. Perhaps 
it was during that period that this poem was adapted. The evidence 
from vocabulary and cultic coloring indicate that the poem is ancient 
and has a Canaanite background. 


23 Albright, W. F., “Recent Progress in North Canaanite Research” in BASOR, 
LXX (1938), 23n. 


%4 Op. cit., p. 145. 
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BOUT a hundred years ago Abraham Geiger inaugurated the modern 
phase of the discussion of the essential nature of Pharisaism, and 
his revision of views long current among Christian theologians may 
be said to have-been accepted by the majority of modern scholars. The 
Pharisees as a whole are no longer generally considered narrow legalists 
but are recognized to have been the more liberal and democratic middle- 
class party of Palestinian Jews in the Hellenistic-Roman period, which 
consistently opposed the social and economic conservatism of the wealthy 
and hierarchical Sadducees of the higher priesthood and lay aristocracy." 
But two other influential groups among the Jews of that period have 
proved more difficult to understand and to relate to the other social- 
religious groups. These more enigmatic groups are the Essenes and the 
Gnostics. One reason for our greater uncertainty concerning the nature 
and origin of these two groups, as compared with the fairly well under- 
stood Pharisees and Sadducees, is that in their case we do not have diverse 
sources that can be checked against one another, for example, Philo, 
Josephus, and Rabbinic literature. The Essenes are not explicitly men- 
tioned or clearly described in Rabbinic literature (unless we accept the 
doubtful theory that the Greek form Essaioi represents Hebrew Hasha’im, 
and Greek Essénoi represents Hebrew Senu‘im; it is far more likely that 
both Greek words represent the Aramaic plurals of the words hasa, 
“‘pious,’”’ corresponding to Hebrew hasid, and the word kasid has a great 
variety of meanings in early Rabbinic literature). As for the Gnostics, 
it is not certain, though probable, that they are to be identified with the 
Minim of early Rabbinic literature, but even if they are, we are told 
very little about the beliefs and practices of the Minim. 

The discovery of the Hebrew scrolls in the caves of Khirbet Qumran 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea has, of course, brought new material 
of great importance for the study of these problems, but in the light of 
the texts so far published one may justifiably wonder whether the new 
material does not present as many new problems as solutions of old ones. 


* See Ralph Marcus, ‘“‘The Pharisees in the Light of Modern Scholarship,” Journal 
of Religion, XXXII (1952), 153-64. 
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It appears, however, that on the whole our knowledge has increased more 
than our ignorance. In this brief paper I shall attempt merely to outline 
in very broad fashion the picture of Palestinian Judaism that seems to 
emerge from a preliminary study of the Qumran scrolls and from a 
comparison of their contents with those of certain Hellenistic-Jewish 
writings, the apocryphal-pseudepigraphic literature and early Rabbinic 
literature. 

First of all the Qumran scrolls clearly comé from the same group that 
produced the Damascus Covenant. When this fragmentary document 
from the Cairo Genizah was published by Schechter i 1910 a few scholars 
suggested that the covenanters were Essenes, because they detected a 
resemblance between their institutional regulations and those ascribed 
to the Essenes by Josephus. This view was not generally or even widely 
accepted, perhaps because of the authority of R. H. Charles who ruled 
out Essene affinities on the ground that the Damascus covenanters per- 
formed animal sacrifice while the Essenes disapproved of this rite. His 
opinion, however, was based upon a misunderstanding of the two ancient 
sources which deal with the problem. Philo (Quod Omnis Probus 75) 
merely says that the Essenes enjoyed a reputation for piety ‘‘because 
they have shown themselves especially devout in the service of God, not 
by offering sacrifices of animals but by resolving to sanctify their minds,” 
and Josephus (Ant. XVIII.19) says that though the Essenes sent offerings 
(anathemata) to the temple, they practiced a peculiar form of sacrifice 
and were therefore excluded from the temple precinct (eirgomenoz is 
always passive, never middle voice in Josephus).2 Thus the Damascus 
covenanters might well have been identified with the Essenes or at least 
closely related to them. But Charles gave good reasons for recognizing 
them as close to the apocalyptic Pharisees. And in 1922 the great 
Talmudist, Louis Ginzberg, whose recent death is a heavy blow to Biblical 
as well as Rabbinic studies, in his unfinished work Eine unbekannte 
jiidische Sekte showed in great detail that the Damascus covenanters 
agreed in almost all points of Halakah with the Pharisees. 

Is it possible, then, that the Damascus covenanters closely resembled 
both the Essenes and the apocalyptic Pharisees? The answer is yes; it is 
possible and even probable if we further assume that the Essenes and the 
apocalyptic Pharisees were closely related. Such an assumption is in 


2 J. M. Baumgarten, ‘Sacrifice and Worship among the Jewish Sectarians of the 
Dead Sea (Qumran) Scrolls," Harvard Theological Review, XLVI (1953), 141-57, 
argues (p. 157) that “both the Essenes and the Dead Sea Sectarians honor the temple 
and the priesthood as holy institutions, although they ceased to offer sacrifices.”’ In 
spite of Josephus’ statement it seems unlikely that the Essenes actually sacrificed 
animals in their own communities. It seems even more unlikely that the unorthodox 
calendar of Jubilees and the Manual of Discipline was carried out in practice — otherwise 
these covenanters would have been stigmatized as heretics. 
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keeping with the fact that the Damascus covenant with its asceticism, 
allegorizing, pessimism and determinism resembles such apocalyptic 
works as Enoch, Jubilees, the Testaments and the like, which a good 
many scholars have held to be of Essene origin because of these features. 

Apparently then in the second and first centuries B. C. there were 
Pharisees who exhibited certain tendencies that distinguished them, 
though it did not alienate them, from the Pharisaic authorites whose 
beliefs are preserved in the Mishnah and other Tannaite writings. Now 
we know that these early Rabbinic writings deliberately avoided apo- 
calyptic speculation. Indeed, as the same Louis Ginzberg stated in a 
symposium on eschatology of the Society of Biblical Literature, held 
in 1921,3 


“It would therefore not be true to the ascertainable facts to maintain that for the 
leading Rabbis in the first and second generations after the destruction of the 
temple the Messianic hopes were not as actual and real as they were for the genera- 
tion living at the time of the great catastrophe or shortly before it... The great 
rabbis clearly perceived that the apocalyptic view which lacked touch with the 
vital problems of man really endangered the moral elements in the Jewish religion . . . 
yet very likely the vagaries and fantasmagoria of the apocalypses about creation . . . 
were primarily responsible for the disappearance of this kind of literature from 
among the Jews... the demonology and angelology of the apocalypses not rarely 
discussed by them in connection with the story of creation were again of a nature 
that could not but repulse (repel) those who were not blind to the danger lurking 
in the attempt to train popular fancy to a system of theology.” 


To this statement of Ginzberg I would venture to add that in particular 
the Pharisee authorities were alarmed by the dualistic tendencies of 
apocalyptic, which they thought might lead to a belief in the shtey reshu- 
yoth or “‘two powers,”’ namely of good and evil. This theological tendency 
is one of the few ascribed to the Minim in early Rabbinic literature. For 
various reasons, into which I have not time to enter now, it has become 
clearer in recent years that while the term Minim in the Rabbinic and 
patristic literature of the third century and afterward may refer to Jewish 
Christians, in Tannaitic writings it chiefly designates Jewish Gnostics.‘ 
I may remark in passing that some scholars, e. g., R. Travers Herford,’ 
who insist on taking Minim as referring to Jewish Christians, are in error 
partly because they take the doctrine of ‘‘two powers” to refer to the 


3 “Some Observations on the Attitude of the Synagogue toward the Apocalyptic 
Eschatological Writings,”” JBL, XLI (1922), 115-36. 

4 See, e. g., Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (Jerusalem, 1941), 
p. 355; Morris Goldstein, Jesus in the Jewish Tradition (New York, 1950), chapters 1 
and 2. I havea private communication from Louis Ginzberg, dated September 24, 1943, 
in which he writes inter alia ‘‘I may state with certainty that cnly in a very few places 
does Minim refer to Judeo-Christians, while in most cases it describes Gnostic Jews.” 

s‘‘The problem of the Minim Reconsidered,” G. A. Kohut Memorial Volume. 
(New York, 1935), pp. 359-60. 
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dual nature of Jesus Christ rather than to the two cosmic principles of 
‘ good and evil. 

From the brief outline given above, it appears that in place of 
Josephus’ scheme of four Jewish social-religious groups, Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Essenes, and Galilaeans or Zealots, we may draw up a scheme 
that is more fluid and shows more gradual transitions from one group to 
the other. In the present state of our knowledge such a scheme as the 
following might be helpful. 


I. Extreme right | — Sadducees 

II. Center — Pharisees 
A. Right wing — Shammaites 
B. Middle — Hillellites 
C. Left wing Apocalyptic Pharisees 
D. Unclassified ‘Am Ha-ares 

III. Left of Center 
A. Essenes 
B. Gnostics 

IV. Extreme Left — Zealots 


It should be noted, of course, that the terms “left” and ‘‘right’’ here 
refer not to theological but to social-economic orientation. 

It may well be doubted whether modern analogies to ancient social 
groups are very instructive or helpful, but on the small chance that they 
may be, I should like to suggest that very roughly and mutatis mutandis 
(quantum mutatis ab illis), the following correspondences might be set up. 


Sadducees — Republicans 

Shammaite Pharisees Conservative Democrats 

Hillellite Pharisees New Deal Democrats 

Apocalyptic Pharisees Radical Democrats and Progressives 

Essenes Socialists 

Gnostics “Lunatic fringe’’ (in Theodore Roose- 
velt’s sense) 

Zealots — Communists 


The above tentative scheme is based on the literature known before 
the Qumran scrolls but partly reinterpreted in the light of the scrolls. 
These new documents have converted earlier surmises into quasi- 
certainties. For example, the close resemblance of the Qumran cove- 
nanters’ organization, as described in the Manual of Discipline, to that of 
the Essenes, as described by Philo and Josephus, as well as the location 
of the covenanters’ headquarters north of En Gedi shows that they and 
the closely related Damascus covenanters were some sort of Essenes. The 
close parallels in the Damascus Covenant and the Qumran scrolls to 
Enoch, Jubilees, the Testaments, etc., show that the covenanters were 
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also closely related to the apocalyptic Pharisees. Thus the Essenes were 
closely related to the apocalyptic Pharisees. Moreover, the Gnostic 
(I use the term in the restricted sense of Jewish Gnostic) elements in the 
Manual of Discipline, Hymns of Thanksgiving, and the Wars of the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness show that the Essene-like apocalyptic- 
Pharisaic covenanters were also closely related to the Jewish Gnostics.°® 

The Qumran scrclls also help to settle a long-standing controversy 
as to whether Essenism was essentially Jewish and a late form of early 
Israelite anti-urban, ascetic primitivism or whether it was essentially a 
syncretistic form of Judaism, deeply influenced by foreign doctrines 
whether Iranian or Syrian or Pythagorean or a combination of these. The 
answer seems to be that in most respects the Essenes accepted Pharisaic 
teaching, but from non-Jewish sources, chiefly Iranian,? had absorbed 
more deeply than the Shammaite and Hillellite Pharisees certain Gnostic 
beliefs, which are presented both in the apocalyptic writings of the 
Hellenistic-Roman period and in the Qumran scrolls. 

In conclusion, I should venture to characterize the Essenes and the 
Qumran-Damascus covenanters as gnosticizing Pharisees, further speci- 
fying that they were probably more gnostic than most apocalyptic 
Pharisees but less gnostic than those Jews regarded by the Tannaite 
authorities as heretics and referred to by them as Minim. 


6 Essenism is characterized as “‘an early form of Jewish gnosis” by W. Bauer, art. 
Essener in PWRE, Suppl. IV. (1924) SP. 386-430. On the proto-Gnostic and early 
Gnostic elements in Jewish apocalyptic, see Gershom Scholem, op. cit., lectures 1 and 2. 
On the Gnostic elements in the Qumran scrolls see Isaiah Sonne, ‘‘A Hymn against 
Heretics in the Newly Discovered Scrolls and Its Gnostic Background,’’ Hebrew Union 
College Annucl, XX XIII, Part 1 (1950-51), 225-313. 

7 So, most recently, A. Dupont-Sommer, Nouveaux apergus sur les manuscrits de la 


Mer Morte (Paris, 1953), ch. VII. 
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INCE the time of Francis Lucas of Briigge the writings of the Church 

Fathers have been utilized directly for the purposes of textual criti- 
cism;' and it is generally recognized today that the patristic biblical 
citations are indispensable for the reconstruction of the NT text. In fact, 
the dating and localizing of text-types cannot be carried out without 
the use of patristic evidence. By virtue of the fundamental role? which 
they play in the eiucidation of the so-called ‘‘Caesarean”’ text-type,3 the 
NT citations of Origen and Eusebius of Caesarea have been the object 
of special attention in recent years.4 

Continuing the investigation of the NT text of Eusebius of Caesarea 
(d. A. D. 339), the present article will report an analysis of the NT text 


of the Demonstratio Evangelica.s The Demonstratio Evangelica was writ- 
ten about the time of the Edict of Milan® as the second and concluding 


« Francis Lucas was the first, according to Eberhard Nestle, ‘“‘to explore the writings 
of the church fathers for the express purposes of textual criticism.’’ Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament, trans. from the 2nd ed. by William Eadie 
and ed. with a preface by Allen Menzies (London, 1901), p. 146. 

2 “Perhaps the most important piece of work which remains is the double task of 
collecting and studying the quotations from the other gospels in Origen and Eusebius.” 
Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake and Silva New, ‘The Caesarean Text of the Gospel of 
Mark,” HTR, XXI (1928), 328. 

3 For the history of the isolation of the Caesarean text-type see Bruce M. Metzger 
“The Caesarean Text of the Gospels,’ JBL, LXIV (1945), 457-489. 

4 See inter alia K. W. Kim, The Matthean Text of Origen in his Commentary on 
Matthew (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, the University of Chicago, 1946) as well as 
a number of smaller studies on both Origen and Eusebius by R. V. G. Tasker in HTR 
and JTS. 

5’ The Latin of ETATTEAIKH ATIOAEITZIS which may be rendered “The 
Demonstration of the Gospel.” Azrodevéts is found in the NT only at I Cor 54, from 
which passage Eusebius derives the motif for his argument. 

6 That is, c. A. D. 313. Since the dating of the NT text of the DE depends upon 
when the DE was written, this question must be examined with some care. For detailed 
discussion of the basis for a date see Harold S. Murphy, The New Testament Text of 
the Demonstratio Evangelica (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Yale University, 1951), 
pp. 17-22. 
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part of what Opitz called the first scientific apologetic of the Church? 
and contains over 850 citations from the NT. 

Eliminating the ailusions,® the definite quotations have been collated 
against the Textus Receptus'® and the filiation of the variants analyzed 
through attestation provided by the apparatuses of Tischendorf and 
Legg and individual MSS collations, papyri, etc.” 


1. MATTHEW. The Matthean text of the Demonstratio was the subject 
of articles by R. V. G. Tasker” and B. H. Streeter" in 1935. On the basis 
of some seventy-one selected variants from the Matthean text of the 
Demonstratio, Tasker concluded that the evidence does not allow us to 
say that the text of fam © was the text used at Caesarea by Eusebius for 
Matthew. Tasker did not believe that in the quotations from Matthew 
fam 9 showed a text different from that of the Neutral and Western 
authorities. 

To Tasker’s study, Streeter" submitted a rejoinder in which he made 
minor corrections of Tasker’s data and asserted that Tasker had mis- 
understood the nature of the fam © text-type. The fam 0 text-type, 
Streeter said in effect, did not mean support solely by members of fam 0, 
but support by members of fam © along with Neutral and Western agree- 
ment. He maintained that the particular selection of readings from each 
of Hort’s three pre-Syrian texts was precisely the selection found in the 
non-Byzantine readings of the Matthean text of the Demonstratio and 
fam 9, and hence that the Matthean text of the Demonstratio was fam ®. 
From the way in which the concept fam 9 text-type has been used con- 
ventionally, Streeter was evidently correct, although Tasker had un- 
covered some fundamental problems. 

In his study of the Matthean text of Origen, by means of the Multiple 
Method, Kim investigated also the Matthean text of the Demonstratio."s 
His conclusion was that fam 1 and MS 1582 are the witnesses most 
closely in support of the Matthean text. Because Kim restricted 
himself to those passages in which multiple variation obtains it is diffi- 
cult to make any valid comparison with the present study which differs 


7H. G. Opitz, ‘‘Euseb von Caesarea als Theologe,”” ZNW, XXIV (1935), 4. 

8 The critical text of the DE used is that ed. by Ivar A. Heikel in the Griechischen 
Christlichen Schriftsteller series, (Leipzig, 1913). 

9 For the method and criteria by which definite quotations have been isolated see 
Murphy, op. cit., pp. 35-40. 

10 Oxford edition, 1873. 3 

11 For speciiic materials see Murphy, op. cit., passim. 

12 “The Text used by Eusebius in Demonstratio Evangelica in quoting from Matthew 
and Luke,” HTR, XXVIII (1935), 61-67. 

13 “The Caesarean Text of Matthew and Luke,” HTR, XXVIII (1935), 231-235. 

4 Ibid. 

8 Kim, op. cit., pp. 121-134. 
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by: 1) collating against the TR, and 2) including all variants having 
attestation. 

After complete collection of all the quotations from Matthew in the 
Demonstratio and elimination of allusions and loose quotations, collation 
with the TR yielded 164 variants. This list of variants was then refined 
by the elimination of variants of spelling, itacism, and the presence or 
absence of the moveable nu," although there is a question about the 
validity of this procedure when these types of variants show strong 
attestation. Analysis of this refined list of variants was carried out both 
by: 1) ascertaining the individual witnesses agreeing with Eusebius most 
frequently and, 2) ascertaining how the major witnesses to the Neutral, 
Western, and fam 9 text-types group themselves in support of Eusebius. 
D, the Bohairic, MS 1, the quotations from Origen, MS 9, MSS 33 and 
1582, B, and the Vulgate supported Eusebius with that order of fre- 
quency, to cite the highest. It will be noted that members of the Western, 
Neutral, and fam © text-types are high in support. It should also be 
noted, however, that D, which agrees most frequently, is found in sup- 
port of Eusebius in about one-third of the refined list of variants. 

Again when the variants were examined for the way in which the 
leading representatives of the Neutral, Western, and fam 0 text-types 
group themselves in support of Eusebius, it was found that the highest 
support is fam 9 with Neutral and/or Western witnesses. Neither 
Neutral nor Western witnesses, alone or together, give strong support 
when fam 9 witnesses do not. 

To follow the procedure of taking one or more members of fam ® in 
establishing this grouping as has been done, seems to give undue weight 
to fam 9. To correct this, the same grouping of text-types was again 
carried through with fam 9 represented by MS © alone and again by 
MS 1 alone. In both cases, however, the results were essentially the 
same: the leading support of Eusebius was MS 0 together with the 
Neutrals and/or Westerns, or MS 1 together with the Neutrals and/or 
Westerns. 

It should also be noted that there are some twenty-six passages 
identical with the TR except for the presence or absence of moveable 
nu in four cases. This may indicate Syrian revision of Eusebius’ text. 


2. MARK. The now famous study of the Caesarean text of Mark made 
by Lake, Blake, and New’? included an investigation of the Markan text 
of the Demonstratio. The evidence presented by that study shows the 
Markan text of the Demonstratio to be most closely supported by fam 9, 
the Neutral and/or Western witnesses. With this conclusion the present 


6 Cf. Metzger, op. cit., p. 488. 
17 Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit. 
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investigation is in essential agreement. With respect to the frequency 
of support by individual witnesses, both studies are in agreement that 
0, D, MSS 565, L, 543, 892, and 8 are in the closest accord with Eusebius, 
in that general order. The individual witness supporting Eusebius with 
the highest frequency in the refined list of readings agrees about fifty- 
two percent of the time. 

The Markan quotations show virtually no singular readings and only 
one passage identical with the TR although one would expect the number 
of singular readings to be inversely proportional to the number of pas- 
sages agreeing exactly with the TR. 


3. LuKE. Tasker also examined some twenty-three selected variants of 
the Lukan text of the Demonstratio along with his study of Matthew.*® 
His conclusion was that the case of Luke is similar to that of Matthew, 
and that fam © does not appear to possess a text different from that of 
the Neutrals or Codex Bezae. In fact, he thought the text of s-B had 
more right to be called the Caesarean text used by Eusebius than that of 
fam 9. It is true that when fam @ is found in support of Eusebius the 
Neutral and/or Western witnesses are found in support also; but this 
particular constellation of supporting witnesses is what is meant by the 
Caesarean text, as Streeter pointed out in his reply to this article, and 
not support by fam © apart from the Neutrals and/or Westerns. 

The present study has found that a complete list of variants should 
number around sixty-six which have been refined to fifty-nine. The 
witnesses of fam ® by itself or fam 0 with the Neutrals and/or the West- 
erns appear to give the leading support to Eusebius’ text of Luke in the 
Demonstratio, with the significant additional datum that W is also usu- 
ally found with these witnesses. In fact with respect to the frequency of 
support, W is the leading witness, although W has been assigned to a 
pre-Caesarean type of text. W agrees about thirty-five percent of the 
time. The following individual witnesses in frequency of support are 
MSS 1, B, D, L, , 700, 131, and 0. 

Again there are seventeen passages in exact agreement with the TR 
with one exception where Eusebius differs by the absence of the moveable 
nu. There are some eleven singular readings, none of which is note- 
worthy. 


4. JoHN. There are only twenty-two variants for the Johannine text of 
the Demonstratio; and it is therefore questionable whether any reliable 
statement can be made about the text of this book. However, fam 0 
witnesses alone or in combination with the Neutrals and/or Westerns 
form the leading support of Eusebius. MSS W, L, 13, and 69 are equally 


18 Tasker, op. cit. 
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the highest in frequency of support by individual witnesses. This is 
about forty percent of the time. These are followed by MSS rx, X, 157, 
124, 346, and 0. 

There are eight singular readings which are of little significance; but 
there are thirty passages agreeing exactly with the TR, three of which 
differ on the presence of the moveable nu. This number of passages is 
high but its significance is reduced somewhat by the fact that the same 
passage is quoted more than once, one passage seven times. 


5. Acts. There are only ten variants for the text of Acts in the Demon- 
stratio, and all of these are from the first chapter of Acts. Neutral wit- 
nesses provide the primary support with somewhat less frequent support 
from D. In order of frequency of agreement by individual witnesses B 
is highest followed by x, A, 1, and D, although the agreement of the 
Neutrals is about seventy percent. There are three singular variants and 
one passage which agrees exactly with the TR. 


6. PAULINE Corpus. There were no variants found for the Catholic 
Epistles or the Apocalypse; and the variants were few from most of the 
books of the Pauline Corpus which are represented. The Pauline Corpus, 
however, taken as a whole yields forty-seven variants, refined to forty- 
four. MS B agrees with Eusebius’ text thirty-one times out of forty-four, 
followed by J“ and 1739, which agree thirty times or about seventy 
percent of the time. These are followed by A, 17,8, and P. By groups, 
** and B; J** and 1739; J and A; B and D; J“ and x; and P and 
1739 provide the leading agreement in that order. #J** hence seems to 
play a role in the Pauline Corpus analogous to that of © in the Gospels. 
It is regrettable that JJ is so fragmentary in the Gospels because it 
would be of interest to examine its agreements with Eusebius. 

There are nineteen passages from the Pauline Corpus identical with 
the TR and some twenty-three singular readings, the bulk of which arise 
from loose quotation. 

The largest number of variants from any one book in the Pauline 
Corpus is that from I Corinthians, which has twenty. B and j§** agree 
most frequently with the text of I Corinthians in the Demonstratio or 
about ninety percent of the time; A and x, seventy-five percent of the 
time; P and 1739, sixty-five percent of the time; the Western witnesses 
support the readings of Eusebius about fifty percent of the time; inas- 
much as 1739 contains a colophon at James 2 13, referring to a MS writ- 
ten by Eusebius of Caesarea in his own hand,’? we should expect stronger 
agreement of this MS with Eusebius, although this is apparently not the 
case. 


19 Cf. K. W. Kim, ‘‘Codices 1582, 1739, and Origen,” JBL, LXIX (1950), 167-175. 
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In summary, the text of the Demonstratio in the Gospels is supported 
most frequently by the witnesses of fam 90 with the Neutrals and/or 
Westerns; the few variants from Acts find their strongest support from 
the Neutral witnesses; and the text of the Pauline Corpus is attested to 
most strongly by $“*, the Neutrals, and 1739, with moderately strong 
support by the Westerns. 


There are, in conclusion, several problems which arise upon exami- 
nation of this analysis of the NT text of the Demonstratio, of which 
I shall mention only the most important here. 

The most serious, in my judgment, relates to the fundamental meth- 
odology used for identifying text-types. The procedure of identifying 
text-type by collation against the TR and analysis of the variants is in- 
adequate in the case of the Demonstratio. There are several reasons why 
this is so. First we are presented with numerous whole passages, which 
agree exactly with the TR, or differ only in the presence or absence of 
the nu moveable. This fact can be interpreted in several ways, one of 
which is to say that there has been revision of Eusebius’ NT quotations 
on the basis of a text like the TR. However, one cannot but wonder 
whether the Demonstratio is simplv an earlv witness toa TR text. In any 
event, a complete description of the NT text of the Demonstratio must 
present not only the variants of Eusebius’ NT text in the Demonstratio 
from the TR, but also those passages which agree with the TR. If we 
start by assuming the correctness of Westcott and Hort’s description of 
the evolution of the NT text (pre-Syrian types to Syrian), then the NT 
text of the Demonstratio is a Mischtext in transition from pre-Syrian to 
Syrian. This seems to be an ad hoc interpretation. Another reason why 
the method of collation against the TR seems to be inadequate is that 
the percentage with which the several witnesses support Eusebius’ var- 
iants from the TR is not high. To take as one example the Matthean 
text of the Demonstratio: the witness which supports Eusebius’ variants 
from the TR most frequently is D; all the other witnesses agree with 
Eusebius’ variants less frequently than D, but D agrees only about 
thirty percent of the time!?° Now when this percentage is so low, can 
we say by taking D and the witnesses closest to it that these witnesses 
indicate the text-type of Matthew in the Demonstratio? To say so can 
hardly be convincing, for in the Gospels where the greatest number of 
quotations is found in the Demonstratio, the highest percentage of agree- 
ment is fifty-two percent. A third reason for considering the TR-collation 
method to be inadequate in the case of the Demonstratio is that this 
method obscures the important fact, to take the case of Matthew 


20 This percentage can, of course, be raised by eliminating variants through one 
expedient or another, but when this was tried, it seemed scarcely legitimate. 
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again, that while D agrees more frequently with Eusebius’ variants from 
the TR than any other witness, D also differs from the TR many times 
where Eusebius does not. 

With respect to the Demonstratio, at least, these reasons seem serious 
enough to preclude a sound statement about the text-types of the several 
NT books quoted in that work. We can say that Eusebius’ variants are 
supported most strongly, e. g. by 8; but to say that therefore Eusebius’ 
text is a © text-type (or more precariously fam ®) is quite another matter 
for the reasons given above. 

This brings another serious problem to our attention, namely the 
meaning of fam 9. Is it sufficiently precise to say that agreement with 
one (or more) member(s) of fam 9 constitutes agreement with fam 9 as 
has been done? Since the initial investigations of the Caesarean text, 
subsequent research has indicated that this definition must be refined. 
Further, when Eusebius is collated against the TR, the Byzantine 
element in his text is removed; if we say that the Caesarean text is fam 
© together with the Neutrals and/or Westerns, how can we help getting 
a Caesarean text as a residuum; for what can we have left, when we have 
taken out the Byzantine element, but fam 0, Neutrals, and/or Westerns? 
This was the problem pointed out in different words by Tasker. 

A sound answer about the text-types of the Demonstratio must there- 
fore in our judgment await further investigation. In the case of the 
Demonstratio the method of studying the variants from the TR must be 
supplemented, if not supplanted, by a more rigorous treatment looking 
in the direction of that enunciated by the research of Colwell and Parvis,?! 
and our conception of fam © must be clarified. 


2t Reported by Merrill M. Parvis in two unpublished papers read before the Society 
of Biblical Literature: ‘An Attempt to Establish Relationships Among Manuscripts,” 
(New York, December 27, 1945) and ‘“‘A Further Attempt to Establish Relationships 
Among Manuscripts of the Greek New Testament,’’ (New York, December 31, 1946). 
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Philo, Supplement: Questions and Answers on Genesis and Exodus translated from the 
Ancient Armenian Version of the Original Greek, by Ralph Marcus. London: William 
Heinemann, Ltd.; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953. Vol. I, pp. xx+551; 
Vol. II, pp. viii+307. $3.00 each. 


The two volumes of Philo’s Quaestiones have long been deeply needed, but now that 
they are here they are much more easily described and praised than reviewed. The 
difficulty of reviewing in the sense of appraising is that they consist of a careful trans- 
lation from the Armenian of highly important works by Philo which have been pre- 
served in extenso only in that language. A large number of Greek fragments bear witness 
to the correctness of the ascription of these works to Philo, and to the amazing fidelity of 
the ancient Armenian translator. The Armenian text is throughout so close to the Greek 
that Marcus has been able to suggest with great plausibility the Greek original of most 
of the important terms. But a proper reviewer would be one who, like Marcus, controls 
the Armenian, a text about whose difficulty even F. C. Conybeare is said to have grown 
profane. Conybeare’s attitude long ago discouraged his pupil, the present reviewer, 
from attempting the Armenian at all, and so in this respect he cannot be a reviewer. 
But a close reading of several sections of the translation makes me feel that Marcus has 
done a meticulous job, with every sign of complete critical competence. Though he is 
publishing a translation of a translation, his text reads amazingly as do Philo’s other 
treatises in the Greek. I suspect that the non-Armenian reader can use these volumes 
not only with gratitude but confidence. 

A word should be said about the treatises themselves, for they are the least used 
body of Philo’s primary writings. Philo had, in addition to a great number of miscel- 
lanea, three large bodies of treatises, in each of which he set out to expound the Torah 
(of Moses) as a whole. In 1889 Massebieau tried to explain the differences between 
these three on the basis of the relative periods of Philo’s life in which they were written, 
and though this attempt has been shown to have been quite undemonstrated, Marcus 
still oddly follows it. Actually there is no basis for a relative dating of any of these 
groups of writings, and we can only study them for their contents. 

One of the groups, commonly called the Exposition, is throughout addressed to 
Gentiles, and for them explains the content and tells the stories of the Books of Moses. 
The other two, the Allegory and the Questions, are just as clearly addressed to Jews 
who not only knew the Books of Moses, but were ready for advanced homilies on the 
basis of their allegorical interpretations in terms of what is generally thought to have 
been the peculiarly Philonic understanding of Judaism. The treatises in the Allegory 
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are the most extreme in presenting this allegorical, what I have always called mystical, 
Judaism. The Questions are much closer than the other two to the rabbinic Midrash 
in form, in that they consider the text verse by verse, as we would say, but do so with 
the purpose of expounding their literal, which includes their physical, meaning, and then 
their allegorical or mystical meaning. Consequently we find in the Questions some of 
Philo’s most important metaphysical and mystical passages, as well as statements 
reflecting current physical theories. 

These are the highly important documents which Marcus has for the first time made 
available for the critical scholar. The Greek fragments were utterly inadequate, and 
those who did not read the old Armenian have since early in the nineteenth century had 
to use a Latin translation by Aucher, a part of which was retranslated by Yonge in the 
Bohn edition of Philo. This material was not included in the great Cohn-Wendland 
edition of Philo, its ideas were of course not to be found through Leisegang’s Index, and 
so it has been used less and less during the last forty years. 

The Questions are still fragmentary. Philo must have written on the story of 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac, for example, but that section is gone completely. The 
treatment of Exodus omits the story of Moses’ career, up to the night of the last plague, 
and treats (in great detail) only a small part of that incident. Then it skips to give an 
almost complete exposition of Moses’ ascent upon the Mount and the instructions for 
making the Tabernacle and its cult objects. The rest of the story is left out entirely. 
The reason for at least some of these strange inclusions and omissions seems to me clear. 
It was Christians who laboriously translated this material into Armenian, and they 


translated only the sections useful to their own purposes. A few passages glorifying 
Moses are left, but no such consistent development of that theme as would have come 
out of comments upon his entire career. In view of the infancy scene of Moses in Dura, 
I would sacrifice a good part of my right ear to know how Philo would have commented 
on the incident in detail. That he failed to do so in the Questions seems to me incredible. 
The Christians left it all out presumably because it went too far in the praise of Moses 
for their taste or idea of the place of Moses in history, or metaphysics. 


The inclusions by Christians seem to me as significant as the omissions. Clearly 
the Christians had considerable need of something which would make the detailed 
stipulations about the Tabernacle and its furniture useful to them, since the account was 
in their Bibles. Similarly they could (and iconography shows they did) make good use 
of Philo’s long account of Noah as the soul which emerges purified from the body, the 
ark. But the story of the Akedah, the sacrifice of Isaac, was clearly something which 
the Christians had no use for, and the development of that incident even in rabbinic 
tradition gives good grounds for suspicion why they did not. 

The fact is that a thorough study of the Questions from all these points of view has ° 
never been made. Perhaps something can be done now that Marcus has given us this 
splendid means for working with it. The fact that at the end of Vol. II Marcus has 
collected from various publications all the fragments in Greek and old Latin is by no 
means the least service he has performed. 

A word should be said about the Loeb edition of Philo as a whole. The magnificent 
edition and translation of Colson and Whittaker was soon, by the death of Whittaker, 
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Colson’s sole responsibility. He had begun the herculean task only when at seventy he 
retired from his active teaching duties as Fellow of St. Johns College, Cambridge. When 
he was eighty-eight, he wrote me that he had finished the last text for the last volume, 
Vol. X, and was making an Index of the whole ten volumes. But then death suddenly 
caught up even with that old soldier, and Vol. X is now nearly ten years overdue. The 
publishers in London have written me that they are trying to arrange to have two more 
of Philo’s treatises translated from the Armenian to be included in that volume, the 
De Deo and the De Providentia, but since arrangements have not yet been made with a 
translator, it will probably be still a few years before the book appears. The only major 
treatise left to be published in it from the Greek is the Legatio ad Gaium, but I should 
like to see the other treatises still in Armenian translated and included, especially the 
De Animalibus. When so much has been done, it seems a shame for the Loeb editors to 
stop short of providing the only complete edition of Philo in existence. 


ErwIN R. GOODENOUGH 


Hellenistic Religions: The Age of Syncretism, edited by Frederick C. Grant. New York: 
Liberal Arts Press, 1953. Pp. xxxix+196. 75 cents. 


From a scholarly point of view this modest paper volume is one of the exceedingly 
important publications of the current season, both for its own intrinsic character, and 
also forthe high promise of the series of which it is a protagonist. It is Volume II in the 
Library of Religion, which will include the basic writings of the religions of mankind, 
past and present. The series is sponsored by the distinguished American Council of 
Learned Societies. A corresponding volume on Ancient Roman Religion is currently 
being compiled by Editor Grant. 

The Introduction is a very compact analysis — comprehensive, systematized, dis- 
criminating — of the syncretistic aspects of Hellenistic religions. Lines of perspective 
and emphasis worth following in this section are: the stress on the genuineness and 
vitality of Graeco-Roman religions; the gathering strength of ethical idealism among 
serious Gentiles; the religious import of the monotheistic trend, whether philosophical 
or solar; and the striking correlation between the religious archaism of the early Roman 
empire and the pagan revivalism of the later empire. 

The bulk of the volume — upwards to two hundred pages — is occupied by trans- 
lations of the most revealing sources of information about Hellenistic religions. These 
are organized and presented in four closely balanced main sections covering chief phases 
of institutional religion, the criticism of traditional systems, the voluntary cult brother- 


hoods, and the religious ideas of the philosophers. The sources printed are exceedingly 


well selected, and altogether they are more than adequate for the purpose envisaged. 
Nevertheless one can be sure that the editor was heavily taxed when it came to omitting 
material for which there was not requisite space. 

Most of the source translations are by the editor himself. These are rendered with 
idiomatic accuracy and precision and charm. Also much appreciated are the Nock 
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translations of Sallustius and Karpokrates, and the Grant (II) rendering from Alexander, 
son of Numenius. Each quoted source is briefly introduced, located, characterized, and 
bibliographed. 

May we anticipate that this volume, and the series of which it is an early number, 
presage a renaissance of student interest in Religionsgeschichte in America? That would 
indeed be “‘a consummation devoutly to be wished’’! To this end the series is funda- 
mental and is effectively designed. The history-of-religions approach has by no means 
played itself out, particularly in relation to biblical investigations. Rather it has no 
more than started to demonstrate its potentialities and resources. In the period around 
World War I it was immensely stimulative to scholarly productivity. It could be so, 
and even much more so, in our mid-century. 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


The Apocrypha: Bridge of the Testaments, by Robert C. Dentan. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1954. Pp. vi+122. $2.25. 


This is ‘‘A Reader’s Guide to the Apocrypha! Books of the Old Testament.” In- 
tended for the general reader rather than for the specialist, it is concise, readable, and 
informative. It describes the history of the Apocrypha, tells what happened between 
the Testaments, gives a brief sketch of the contents and circumstances of origin of each 
book, and summarizes what we learn from the Apocrypha. A Selected Bibliography 
and Chronological Table and Index add to the book’s usefulness. It will be a help to 
teachers as well as to general readers. 


Fioyp V. FILson 


Bible Key Words from Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Worierbuch zum neuen Testament, 
translated and edited by J. R. Coates. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. Pp. 
xii +76; x +75; xii+96; xii+82. $4.00. 


Of the plethora of biblical studies produced within this century only a few are 
destined for immortality. And few would dispute the legitimate candidacy of the famous 
Kittel Theologisches Wérterbuch. zum Neuen Testament for such a position among the 
monumental literature of biblical scholarship of all time. Begun in 1933 under the 
editorship of Gerhard Kittel ({ 1948), this dictionary has been continued under Gerhard 
Friedrich, and, in its German form, is complete through the word magxa. Some of 
Germany and Switzerland’s finest scholars have contributed articles which bring to bear 
the results of Hebrew, Rabbinical, and NT studies upon the interpretation of the 
Christian scriptures. Beyond the area of historical research into the origins of the 
Christian church, the Kittel dictionary is playing a dominant role in the contemporary 
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rediscovery of the primitive kerygma and didache as the substance of the gospel. All 
ecumenical discussions concerned with a biblically oriented theology and ethics must 
acknowledge the authoritative guidance of these studies. 

A selection of the leading articles in the Wérterbuch is presently being made available 
to the non-German reading student by the British scholar J. R. Coates. Translated thus 
far are the studies on Love (G. Quell and E. Stauffer); Church (K. L. Schmidt); Sin 
(G. Quell, G. Bertram, G. Stahlin, and W. Grundmann); Righteousness (G. Quell and 
G. Schrenk); Gnosis (R. Bultmann); -Apostleship (K. H. Rengstorf). The first four 
have been published in a single volume under the title Bible Key Words. Coates has 
abridged slightly some of these articles and supplied additional information about 
germane source materials in English. 

The meticulous care with which these studies have been prepared may be illus- 
trated by the monograph on Agape. At the outset careful investigation is made into the 
meaning of secular and religious love in the OT. The three words for love in pre- 
biblical Greek, eros, filia and agape, are considered individually. Following considera- 
tions of love in rabbinic and Hellenistic Judaism, the study brings finally to focus the 
meaning of Christian love in the teaching of Jesus, the apostolic (Paul, James, and John) 
and, finally, the sub-apostolic ages. Here and elsewhere scholars wiil be especially 
appreciative of the valuable summaries of Hebrew, Jewish, LXX and non-biblical Greek 
usages. 


Though frequently violated in practice, the great ethical demand for love toward 


neighbor in the OT must be understood to encompass not only those fellow-nationals 
and aliens who are friends (Lev 19 18, 34), but also foes, as Exod 23 4 f. and Prov 25 21 
make clear. Love as a spontaneous feeling cannot be legally commanded, but the law- 
giver utilizes this paradoxical juristic form by which he means that love is the foundation 
of all legal relationships. Nevertheless, the legalistic interpretation came more and more 
to the fore. In Deuteronomy we see a dogmatizing of love to support juridically the 
doctrine of the election and the covenant, and the rabbis attempted further codification. 

Love especially marks the relation between God and his people, and this receives 
its first explicit formulation by Hosea, whose interpretation of the suffering love of God 
is regarded to be “the final consummation of the OT conception of love.” But love as 
a mutual relationship between God and man, between man toward human friend or foe, 
was supremely radicalized by Jesus. Here is a demand for an unreserved devotion to the 
point of death, a centrifugal grading system in which “Thou” becomes the new organiz- 
ing center of personality. As a demand it exceeds man’s supreme efforts. But he pro- 
claims more than a demand; he declares an act whereby God now places man in a wholly 
new situation. ‘The son brings the forgiveness of sins, to which man responds with 
grateful love, and is bound to respond with unconditional readiness to help and forgive 
his fellow-man” (p. 52). Significantly enough, the other NT writers, like Christendom 
in general, center attention on brotherly love (often as narrowly construed as the 
Hebrew ‘neighbor’) as the fitting response to divine love, though Jesus made love to 
God the great fundamental demand. 

It is impossible to consider each of these valuable articles here. We take note of 
Schmidt’s brilliant though sometimes doctrinaire consideration of the NT ecclesia as 
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God's gathering in Christ conceived both as a corporate unity and as a whole embodied 
in a particular congregation. 

Further contributions by Mr. Coates from this twentieth century Summa Theologica 
of biblical learning will be gratefully received by English-speaking scholars everywhere. 


ERNEsT W. SAUNDERS 


Chronologia Christi seu discordantium fontium concordantia ad juris normam, by Dami- 


anus Lazzarato. Neapoli: M. d’Auria pontificius editor, 1952. Pp. 631. $12.00 un- 
bound; $13.00 bound. 


“Chronology,”’ as the seventeenth century ecclesiastical historian, Thomas Fuller, 
remarked with quaint humor, “is a surly, churlish cur, and hath bit many a man’s 
fingers.” How well the author of this chronology has preserved his integrity can be 
judged by the reader. 

Lazzarato, who is a lawyer in the Roman Curia, seeks to ascertain with juridical 
precision the major dates in the life of Jesus Christ. Dissatisfied with what he regards 
as faulty methodology pursued by previous scholars (that careful historian and chronog- 
rapher, Urbanus Holzmeister, S.J., comes in for quite severe and altogether unmerited 
castigations), Lazzarato laid the basis of his work by consulting about 1500 ancient, 
medieval, and modern authors who dealt with the chronology of the Life of Christ. 
After setting forth in a preliminary chapter various “‘aerae et computi” used in ancient 
times, he devotes the major part of his volume to a discussion of the dates of Jesus’ 
birth, baptism, and passion. Related chapters deal with the length of Jesus’ public 
ministry and his age at his death. Lazzarato’s conclusions, expressed with no small 
degree of assurance, are that Jesus was born December 25, 6 B. C., was baptized Septem- 
ber 25, A. D. 25, had a public ministry of three years and six months, and was crucified 
March 25, A. D. 29, having lived 33 years and 3 months. In a subsidiary section 
(pp. 162-170) the author deals with the chronology of the Virgin Mary, concluding that 
she was 15 years old when Jesus was born, lived 12 years after Jesus’ ascension, and was 

- taken to heaven in her sixtieth year. In a kind of appendix (pp. 505-585) the author 
supplies a “prospectus chronologicus’’ where he chronicles significant events between 
64 B. C. and A. D. 70. 

In assessing the worth of this large treatise, tribute must be paid to the com- 
prehensive scope of Lazzarato’s search. He has cast his net wide, and, with a few striking 
exceptions, there is very little which bears upon his subject that he has not read and 
registered. Everyone who deals with the chronology of this period may consult with 
profit the tables of dates and digests of opinions included in the volume. 

At the same time Lazzarato’s method (or lack of method) is open to serious question. 
He takes no account of the problems raised by literary and form-criticism of the Gospels. 
In dealing with a disputed date he seems to be more impressed by the number of authors 
who have held a certain opinion than he is with considerations of historical methodology 
and whether these authors had any right to prefer one date to another. For example, it 
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does not increase historical probability to be told that Patriarch Photius and Stephen 
Gobarus of the ninth century and Joannes Zonares of about 1200 held that Jesus was 
born December 25 (p. 224). Furthermore, in seeking to carry the tradition regarding 
December 25 earlier than the fourth century, when most scholars find it first witnessed, 
Lazzarato must resort to quite desperate expedients. It goes without saying that he 
prefers the longer form of the text of Hippolytus’ com. in Dan., iv, 23 (c. A. D. 200), 
commonly regarded as interpolated, because this form contains an explicit reference to 
December 25. He professes to discover in Justin Martyr indirect confirmation of this 
tradition (p. 190), because Justin says that the Magi came at once to adore the Lord.* 
Finally, at the close of this long discussion (pp. 173-229), Lazzarato appeals to the 
(presumed) continuity of Roman tradition: “Dies 25 Dec. in Romana et apostolica 
ecclesia gaudet suprema auctoritate, verisimiliter quippe, per S. Petrum, ab ipsamet 
Beata Virgine procedere potest.... Cum excipientibus onus probationis contrariae 
incumbat, iique fassi sint, se hanc probationem praebere haud posse, merito concludo, 
nos a Romana traditione dimoveri pati haud posse” (p. 229).? 

Lazzarato occasionally leaves something to be desired in the way he handles patristic 
evidence. For example, he arbitrarily dates Justin Martyr’s I A pol. in A. D. 144 (most 
scholars think it was written after 150) and then finds that Justin’s statement (ch. 46) 
that some “maintain that we say that Christ was born 150 years ago” agrees perfectly 
with what Lazzarato is going to prove, namely that Jesus was born 6 B.C. (p. 61). 
Again, having cited a fragment from Julius Africanus to the effect that Herod the Great 


t Lazzarato’s words are, “‘S. Justinus diem 25 Dec. indirecte confirmat, dicens 
magos statim advenisse ad Dominum adorandum [Dial. c. Tryph., 77], ita, per Romanam 
observantiam, coniungens diem natalem Domini historicum cum die Epiphaniae litur- 
gico” (p. 190). One who can find in the phrase ‘“‘at once” a covert allusion to December 
25 can hear grass grow! 

2 It is somewhat surprising that in his wide-ranging discussion of the year, the month, 
and the day of Jesus’ birth, Lazzarato gives no attention to the scattered traditions 
regarding the hour of the birth. For example, an Old Slavic fragment of Hippolytus’ 
Com. in Apok. (Bonwetsch and Achelis, I, 2, 238), states that Jesus was born “at the 
seventh hour.” Other witnesses vacillate between ‘‘seventh hour of the day” and 
“seventh hour of the night” (see A. Jacoby, Ein bisher unbeachteter apokrypher Bericht. .., 
1902, pp. 29f.). Particularly interesting is a fragment of an anonymous homily pre- 
served in a Coptic manuscript at Leiden (Pleyte et Boeser’s Manuscrits coptes [1897], 
pp. 385-387), to be dated perhaps at the beginning of the fifth century, where it is 
stated that Jesus Christ ‘‘came before the morning star, as the Twelve Apostles have told 
us in their teaching, for they said: He was born at the tenth hour of the night.” The 
tradition regarding the morning star grew out of Ps 110 (109) 3 LXX, é yaorpds mpd 
éwogdbpou ékeyévvnod ce, which several Fathers quote with reference to the Incarna- 
tion and which appears on a mosaic of the Virgin and her Child found in a church at 
Nicaea (Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1, 77). Another line of tradition, current in the West 
particularly in breviaries, hymns, and the like, identifies the hour as midnight (Usener, 
Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen, I, 133, Anm. 19); this is doubtless traceable to the 
remarkable passage in the Wis. of Sol. which refers to the Aéyos leaping from heaven at 
midnight (18 14-18). 

Tradition is quite unsettled as to the day of the week when Jesus was born; in fact, 
at least one witness can be found for each day of the week (Jacoby, op. cit., p. 30). 
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ruled 34 years (Routh, Relig. sac., 2nd ed., II, 293), in the same sentence he affirms that 
Julius says that Jesus was conceived on March 25, in the 5500th year of the world, and 
was born December 25, 5500 (p. 73) — oblivious that this last is nothing more than de 
Lagarde’s opinion (Mittheilungen, IV, 317; cited by Lazzarato) of what Julius may have 
held and ought to have written! Yet again, Lazzarato quotes (p. 191) a sentence from 
the Didascalia apostolorum (5, 19) as confirming the tradition of December 25, whereas 
neither the passage nor the context says anything about the time of the birth of Jesus — 
in fact, the context refers to the commemoration of Christ’s passion. Furthermore, in 
connection with the Didascalia, it is passing strange that Lazzarato omits to refer to a 
passage which is really significant by its peculiarity, namely that according to this 
document (5, 14 and 17) Jesus ate the Passover with his disciples on the 11th of Nisan, 
the priests having maliciously published a false date for the feast antedating the true 
one by two days. 

Although the bibliography which Lazzarato consulted is enormous, one observes 
several surprising omissions. In his discussion of December 25, there is no allusion to 
the curious information from Syriac, Arabic, and Persian sources collected by that 
remarkable Oxford scholar of the seventeenth century, John Gregory, whose Notes and 
Observations (1646) were esteemed so highly that they were translated into Latin for 
inclusion in the monumental Critici Sacri, the multi-volume exegetical and philological 
supplement to Walton’s Polyglot Bible.3 Still more strangely no reference is made to 
Kirsopp Lake’s excellent discussion of chronology in his article on ‘Christmas’ in 
Hastings’ ERE, nor to A. T. Olmstead’s ‘‘The Chronology of the Life of Jesus,”’ Angl. 
Th. Rev., XXIV (1942), 1-26, with C. H. Kraeling’s thorough refutation of Olmstead 
(ibid., 334-354). In Lazzarato’s treatment of the problems of the census mentioned in 
Luke 22, no account is taken of three significant studies on Quirinius, those by F, 
Bleckmann (Klio, XVII [1921], 104-112), R. Syme (ibid., XXX [1934], 133-148), 
and A. G. Roos (Mnemosyne, 3rd series, IX [1940-41], 306-318). In accord with general 
opinion, Lazzarato attributes (p. 19) to Dionysius Exiguus the system of chronology 
which dates events from the year of the birth of Jesus Christ, being apparently ignorant 
of Blake’s study of the Armenian translation of Socrates’s HE in which he argues that 
Hippolytus of Rome introduced this system long before Dionysius (R. P. Blake, “‘Po 
povodu daty armyanskago perevoda ‘Tserkovnoi Istorii’ Sokrata Skholastika,’’ Khris- 
tianskii Vostok, VI, 2 [1918], 175-188; cf. W. H. P. Hatch, An Album of Dated Syriac 
Manuscripts [1946], p. 19). 

In short, Lazzarato’s collection of opinions — ancient, medieval, and modern — 
regarding the chronology of Christ will doubtless be of permanent value to the scholar, 
but his special pleading for the dates which became traditional at Rome will be con- 
vincing to relatively few. 


Bruce M. METZGER 


3 For a convenient index of the contents of the original nine volumes of Critici Sacri, 
as well as the four supplementary volumes added later, see James Darling, Cyclopaedia 
Bibliographica (1854), cols. 815 ff. Excellent as Matthew Poole’s Synopsis Criticorum is 
as an abridgement of these tremendous tomes, much valuable information is found 
only in the larger work. 
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Le Leggende Orientali sui Magi Evangelici, by Ugo Monneret de Villard. Citta del 
Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1952. Pp. 262. 


Oriental Christians and to some extent non-Christians were naturally more capti- 
vated by the Magi of St. Matthew than were people of Greek and Latin culture. In 
oriental circles legends concerning the Magi reached fantastic proportions as the cen- 
turies passed. These legends are found in many languages and their texts are not readily 
accessible in our libraries. The author has brought them together and provided an 
interesting commentary on their development. The Syriac, Coptic, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and Uiguric appear for the most part in Latin, Italian or English translation. The 
medieval Latin, French and German documents are quoted in the original. The legends 
reach their culmination in the work of Johannes von Hildesheim, a writer of the third 
quarter of the fourteenth century, who made many of their ideas available to readers in 
Western Europe. His little book was widely circulated as is indicated by the following 
facts: some sixty Latin manuscripts survive, it was often printed following the first 
edition in 1477, and it was translated into a number of languages. 

The author is to be congratulated for having written a book which makes a con- 
tribution to so many fields of scholarly interest: the history of New Testament interpre- 
tation, the history of art, anthropology, church history, and comparative religion. The 
legends contain many examples of syncretism involving Christian, Zoroastrian and 
Islamic elements. 


EUGENE S. TANNER 


Der Paschamahlbericht Lk. 22, (7-14) 15-18, by Heinz Schiirmann. Miinster: Aschen- 
dorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. Pp. xxx+123. 


This is the first of three parts of a work with the over-all title Eine Quellenkritische 
Untersuchung des Lukanischen Abendmahlberichtes Lk. 22, 7-38. The author states that 
the vast amount of writing on the eucharist during the past century has constantly 
demonstrated how dependent the scholar is on an evaluation of the historical worth of 
the sources. Consequently, he believes a re-examination of the account of Luke so 
often questioned by the critics is in order. 

Is Luke 22 15-18 dependent on Mark 14 25 or is it based on an independent tradition? 
This is the cardinal question Schiirmann seeks to answer in this volume. He engages ina 
meticulous study of the Greek text of these verses from the point of view of source 
analysis, style, and inner form. He finds that Luke 22 15-18 shows only slight traces of 
Luke’s editorial activity and is dependent on a source other than Mark. He explains 
the remarkable parallels between the accounts of Mark and Luke as independent re- 
flections of the earliest tradition or a slightly later stereotyped stage of it. In a second 
briefer section the author discusses Luke 22 7-14. He concludes that the agreement with 
Mark 14 12-16 is too great to be explained by oral tradition. Further, he is virtually 
certain that it is Luke which depends on Mark or a closely related text. 

In a final brief conclusion Schiirmann emphasizes the historical and theological 
significance of Luke 22 15-18. It provides a tradition which describes the last supper as 
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an early Christian celebration of the Passover in which the lamb has been replaced by 
Jesus himself. A writer in the field of philosophy made this statement: “‘To any young 


student of philosophy who rejects Absolute Idealism I would say that he has no right 
to dissent or condemn, unless he has first earned that right by a thorough study and 
understanding of Royce.” I would conjecture that the majority of readers of this 
JouRNAL would find themselves in basic disagreement with the views of Schiirmann. 
If this is true, though the price may be a bit high as in the case of Royce, we should 
perhaps gain anew the right to our views by an examination of this volume. 


EUGENE S. TANNER 


The Servant-Messiah: A Study of the Public Ministry of Jesus, by T. W. Manson. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1953. Pp. vit+104. $2.00. 


The over-all purpose of this book is to show the strong, even violent contradiction 
between the conventional Jewish Messianic hope and the Christian kerygma, between the 
triumphant Messianic hero of Jewish fancy and the crucified Messiah. The first third 
of the book deals with the rise of the Jewish ideal which was not merely “‘political’’ or 
‘“‘materialistic’”; it embraced the whole cause of Israel. After the exile and the restora- 
tion the Jews were not content to remain as religious individuals in a secular society; 
they held to, and fought for, the restoration of Israel, a complex, indivisible unity which 
included monotheistic faith, Temple and Synagogue, Law and political institutions, Land 
and even world-rule. Essenes could be politically indifferent, Sadducees could accept 
the status quo, but the average Jew under the leadership of the Pharisees was ready to 
take up arms and undertake holy war for the autonomy of Israel. (In a long discursus 
the author derives the word “Sadducee”’ from the name of a fiscal and political officer, 
that is, syndikos, and the name ‘“Pharisee” from “Persian,” a nickname their opponents 
gave them, referring to the origin of their novel ideas.) In the triumph of Israel the 
Messiah would be the agent of God, a mighty but wise Davidic ruler “‘strong in the fear 
of the Lord.” 

The first blow to this simple faith was delivered by John the Baptist. He called for 
moral renewal in the light of the Jewish Messianic hope, but he also sounded the note of 
judgment which would begin with the house of Israel. John did not change Jewish 
expectation; he simply upset the confidence of the Jews that the great Day would be a 
good time for them. In his rite of baptism John would create a New Israel prepared for 
the coming Messiah. In the light of the Gospel we can see the magnificence of John’s 
failure. 

The second blow to Jewish expectations was delivered by Jesus whose teaching, 
acts, and death “‘are a standing denial of the current beliefs and hopes.” The disciples 
hoped for a glorious triumph of Israel, but the temptation story shows that Jesus was 
bound to disappoint them. Instead, Jesus gave an offer of help to the weak and the 
outcast, deliverance for those oppressed by evil powers. Jesus as a Servant manifested 
the perfect rule and so the perfect love of God. Jesus as much as said that fanatical 
nationalism was the road to ruin. In his own ministry the Kingdom had come as the 
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final word and act of God. (Manson says that the distinguishing quality of this eschaton 
was not “‘postremity” but finality.) Manson reiterates his well known idea of the Son 
of Man asa collective term for the people of the saints of the Most High. Jesus defined 
the career of the Son of man in terms of the Servant of the Lord and converted it into a 
Messianic title. Thus in Jesus and his ministry Israel came into its true, ideal kingdom. 
Jesus went to Jerusalem to continue this mission, and the cross was the inevitable 
result of this head-on conflict with the current ideal. The resurrection established the 
continuity of purpose and activity of Jesus in the persons of his disciples. As Manson 
puts it, ‘Christians did not inherit their task from Christ, they share it with him.” 

In this book of one hundred pages Manson has studied a familiar field with fresh 
vigor and with many new and valuable insights. A question may be raised whether in 
the light of Josephus and the Gospels he has not oversimplified the Jewish Messianic 
hope. He leaves the impression that the Zealot point of view was held by practically all 
the Jews. As for the Messianic ministry of Jesus, this brief statement needs to be filled 
out by reference to Manson’s other writings in the field. 


Paut E. Davies 


Verheissung und Erfiillung, by Werner Georg Kiimmel. Second, completely revised 
edition. Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, 1953. Pp. 156. 15.60 Swiss francs. 


This important study of the eschatological teaching of Jesus first appeared in 1945. 
The present revision takes account of English and American writings on the subject, 
and brings up to date the debate with Continental scholars. Kiimmel opposes Bult- 
mann’s attempt to strip away the mythological form of the gospel message; this would 
remove an essential aspect, the redemptive working of God at a specific point in history 
(p. 140). 

The point of Kiimmel’s interpretation which seems to me untenable is his view that 
Jesus thought of the Kingdom as present in himself and his ministry, but not present at 
all in his group of followers (p. 132). This wrongly separates Messiah from his followers; 
the Kingdom he has begun is present in his group. 

The study is a valuable survey of recent research and an independent contribution 
of real worth. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


Paulus, Apostel der Vrijheid, by Ch. De Beus. Amsterdam: Uitgeversmaatschappij, 
n.d. Pp. 207. Geb. 15.00 F. 


The subtitle of this monograph informs us that it is an investigation of the back- 
ground and content of the Epistle to the Galatians particularly with reference to the 
apostleship (apostalaat) and Paul’s attitude to Jewish law. It claims to be (and is) a 
scholarly contribution to an understanding of Paul’s life and work in the light of one of 
his most significant epistles. After an historical introduction in which de Beus discusses 
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the Galatian question and the genuineness of the epistle, he devotes the next chapter to 
the origin and meaning of the word “apostle” and its application to Paul. In addition, 
he discusses the office of the apostle in the history of first century Christianity. 

The third chapter is devoted to a thorough treatment of the exegetical and theo- 
logical aspects of Paul’s interpretation of the Law and his practical attitude toward 
Judaism, with particular attention to the passage in Acts. In it the entire problem of the 
relationship of Judaism and Christianity in the first century is carefully discussed. Paul 
is identified as the man who particularly saw the principle of ‘‘freedom”’ in the teachings 
of Jesus with all its theological and ethical consequences as opposed to legalistic Judaism. 
The passages in Galatians relating to “freedom” are thoroughly examined in the light of 
their context and compared with related passages in other epistles. The chapter closes 
with a brief summary on pp. 163-165, which although thoroughly scholarly does not in 
my opinion contribute anything new to the previous studies in Galatians. 

The last chapter deals with the relationship of Law and Gospel as a controversial 
problem in the history of the early Christian Church. The monograph concludes with 
a list of 44 Notes which in the author’s opinion could not be placed conveniently as 
footnotes and a Register of the names of most of the modern scholars who are cited. 

One may well voice the usual regret that this monograph is written in a language 
that few American and English scholars can easily read. The author is thoroughly at 
home in the literature (continental, British, and American), and uses his sources to 
excellent advantage. Of special value is his investigation of the origin and nature of 
apostalaat and its applications to Paul. Herein lies his special contribution to the recent 
voluminous literature on Paul. One regrets that the Register did not include the names 
of the ancient authorities. A table of citations from the Bible, Fathers, and the Talmud 
and Mishna would have made the monograph more usable. I cannot subscribe to the 
statement in the end paper that this study is of extraordinary importance to an under- 
standing of Paul’s person and work. Future students of Galatians and Paul can, how- 
ever, ill afford to ignore its researches in arriving at a proper understanding of Paul’s 
idea of ‘‘freedom.” 


JacoB GEERLINGS 


L’Epitre aux Hebreux. II. Commentaire. By C. Spicq. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie., 
1953. Pp. 457. 2400 francs. 


The first volume of this outstanding work appeared in 1952 (see JBL, LXII, 205 f.). 
It gave a comprehensive and detailed introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews. This 
second volume of commentary maintains the same high standard. It is extensively 
documented, but not dependent on others. It carries on careful linguistic and back- 
ground study, but goes on to intensive examination of the full meaning of the text. 
Eleven excursuses on important problems are a valuable feature. This seems to me 
the best Roman Catholic commentary on the Epistle; no scholar should neglect it. 


FLoyp V. FiLtson 
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Glauben und Verstehen: Gesammelte Aufsatze. Zweiter Band, by Rudolf Bultmann. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1952. Pp. 293. DM 16.20. 


After an interval of almost twenty years, Professor Bultmann presents us with 
another volume of articles, most of them formerly published in periodicals. They center 
mainly around four topics, viz. the nature of revelation, the Christian understanding of 
freedom, the place of the Christian religion in its relation to the Hellenic and the Jewish 
world, and the problem of hermeneutics. To those familiar with Dr. Bultmann’s larger 
books this volume will hardly offer anything absolutely new. However, in addition to 
making articles available which were difficult of access, this collection has also the 
advantage of throwing new light on a number of subjects, dealt with in the other books, 
and on the problem of demythologization. While in such a collection a certain repetition 
is almost inevitable, the volume impresses one at the same time deeply with the searching 
power of the author’s mind and the spiritual passion underlying his religious outlook. 

Most outstanding in this reviewer’s opinion is the article on ‘““The Problem of Her- 
meneutics” (pp. 211-235), in which Bultmann expounds his view that all interpretation 
presupposes a preliminary idea (Vorversténdnis) of the subject matter dealt with in a 
document. By this, however, he does not mean that the interpreter has a right to 
follow his prejudices. Rather he thinks of the fact that we are not able to change the 
pattern of our mind. Yet from other articles contained in this volume as well as from 
Bultmann’s Commentary on the Gospel of John it is obvious that in Bultmann’s own 
exegetical practice this purely formal characteristic of interpretation is transformed into 
a kind of Christian existentialism. 

In discussing the ‘‘Problem of Natural Revelation”’ (pp. 79-104), as also in his essay 
on “The Interpretation of the Universe and Man in the New Testament and in Hellenic 
Thought” (pp. 59-78), the author rejects the Greek idea of an ordered universe and of 
man as an agent of order. Rather according to the Bible man is thrown into a universe 
which he does not understand, and which with all his efforts to make sense of it he only 
misinterprets. The essence of sin is seen in man’s attempts to render life meaningful 
by means of rationalizing his dark fate. It is only by acknowledging God in his omnip- 
otence and holiness that man lives a true life. In this connection the author emphasizes 
that the specific characteristic of the Christian religion must be seen ‘‘in the person of a 
concrete historical man, Jesus of Nazareth, in whom God has acted in a decisive manner 
for the benefit of the whole world at all times” (p. 75). It would be a mistake, however, 
to interpret that passage or similar ones as meaning that the historical life of Jesus had 
any decisive significance for our salvation. He is merely the revealer or the concrete 
symbol of actual redemption. 

Contrasting the religion of the New Testament with that of the Hellenic world — 
which he, however, sees almost exclusively through the eyes of the late Stoics — Bult- 
mann lays special stress upon the fact that the Bible does not teach a philosophy 
(Weltanschauung) but rather confronts people with the living God. But this reviewer 
questions the correctness, e. g., of the author’s interpretation of the biblical idea of 
Creation. According to Bultmann, it simply means that ‘God is all the time my Lord, 
the giver of my life; I am nothing in his presence, yet am obligated to honor him by 
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doing his will and recognizing his grace”’ (p. 67). Such an exegetical procedure may have 
apologetic advantages, because it silences the opponent as one lacking the existential 
no less than the existentialistic understanding of grace. But one wonders whether it is 
worth-while spending so much time on the exegesis of the Bible, when its whole content 
boils down to the fact that faith is “belief in God’s forgiving grace... by means of 
which God delivers the individual from himself” (p. 98). Would not the implication of 
such a view be that the making of a Canonical Scripture was the basic error of the 
Early Church? 


Orto A. PIPER 


Der Ursprung des Mythosbegriffes in der Modernen Bibelwissenschaft, by C. Hartlich 
and Walter Sachs. Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1952. Pp. 191. DM 9.80. 


This careful genetic study was prompted by recent controversies over the program 
of de-mythologizing the New Testament. Those controversies have underscored the 
difficulties in defining the concept of myth, in grasping its metaphysical roots, and in 
making it an effective tool in scientific exegesis. It has been frequently asserted that 
D. F. Strauss was responsible for the introduction of mythological categories into biblical 
studies and that he was primarily dependent upon the philosophical presuppositions of 
Hegel. This present volume, the product of research carried on in the German Evangel- 
ical Academies, examines the development of historical science from 1738 (Lowth) to 
1837 (the second edition of Strauss’ Leben Jesu), and conclusively refutes those two 
assertions. 

The two authors set out to examine the work of all exegetes before the time of 
Strauss who consciously attempted to use a clearly-defined concept of myth asa her- 
meneutical tool. They find that the most important preparation had been provided in 
Lowth’s poetical exposition of the OT and in Heyne’s studies of Greek literature, which 
had led to the conclusion that mythology is a universal and necessary step in the evolu- 
tion of the human spirit. It was a student of Heyne, J. G. Eichhorn, who first (1779) 
applied an inclusive and scientific view of mythical concepts to the interpretation of 
the OT. 


Between Eichhorn and Strauss come two generations (about sixty years) of very 
important developments in the hermeneutical adaptation of mythical categories. The 
authors trace the stages of this movement in the writings of J. P. Gabler, Herder, Cor- 
rodi, Schelling and G. L. Bauer, in the last of whom they find the earliest systematic 
application of the new categories to both Testaments. The authors analyze the resis- 


tance to the new movement and make penetrating comments on the changes in attitudes 
(e. g. on verbal inspiration) which accompanied its extension. A separate chapter is 
devoted to de Wette’s efforts to determine the relation of myth to historical actuality 
and its value in expressing basic religious truth. The subsequent chapter on Strauss 
shows that although he agreed that the truth of Christianity can be validated only by 
means of Hegelian philosophy, he concluded that the Hegelian system did not contribute 
to the appraisal of the historical events narrated in the gospels. In this latter task 
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Strauss was more dependent on the critical exegetical work of his predecessors in biblical 
studies than on the idealism of Hegel. 

In a concluding chapter (all too brief) the authors suggest the bearing of their 
study on contemporary theological and historical debates. In their judgment it is 
impossible to deny the presence of myth in biblical records or to exclude mythological 
considerations from biblical research. There remains for scholars an unresolved tension 
between the universalistic concept of myth and the particularistic character of historical 
events. Exegesis can be content neither with mythological interpretations which rest 
finally on the ground of autonomous philosophical reason, nor with an empirical abso- 
lutism which reduces historical events to some form of pure objectivity. Hermeneutics 
must develop a more exact method for dealing with the mythical form of a truth which 
is not a creature of human thinking (p. 164). 

As a whole the book is an excellent example of objective critical research, giving 
clear answers to the initial query. Its strength lies in its clear convincing reconstruction 
of a single movement which developed during a century of German biblical scholarship. 
Its limitations spring from the restriction of attention to a single theme within a single 
epoch as treated by a single line of writers. Some one else should trace the descent from 
Strauss to Bultmann, should relate the rise of “the mythical school’ to less obvious 
but no less influential, cultural influences, and should evaluate more exactly the covert 
mythical elements which are implicit in Occidental conceptions of history (Geschichte) 
during this same period. 


PauL S. MINEAR 


The Root of the Vine, by Anton Fridrichsen, and other Members of Uppsala University. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. Pp. vii+160. $4.75. 


Anton Fridrichsen, Professor of New Testament in Uppsala University, whose recent 
death is lamented, wrote a chapter for this volume on “Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul.” 
The chapters by fellow members of the university faculty are on “The Theology of 
Creation in the Old and New Testaments,” by Gésta Lindeskog; ‘‘The Idea of God’s 
People in the Bible,” by G. A. Danell; “The Called and the Chosen,” by Krister 
Stendahl; ‘‘The New Exodus of Salvation according to St. Paul,” by Harald Sahlin; 
“The Ministry in the New Testament,” by Harald Riesenfeld; and “A Synopsis of 
Early Christian Preaching,” by Bo Reicke. 

Space forbids a review of the separate chapters, but the unity is so apparent that 
what is said about any one can well apply to all. The writers have used the typological 
approach to the OT and have seen a continuing fulfillment to the end of the NT. 
“Ktisiology” is Lindeskog’s word for the doctrine of Creation begun in the OT, and it 
is the beginning, while eschatology is the end. The writers seem to feel that the typo- 
logical method preserves best the literal values of the OT, and that such security can be 
found in neither the historico-critical method nor the allegorical. 

The method of typology is seen in Danell’s view of the Remnant, which is first 
observed in the eight persons saved from the flood, then in Isaac as against Ishmael, 
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Jacob against Esau, Joseph rather than his brethren, Moses in exile, the Levites as a 
holy tribe, the Servant, Christ, and the New Israel. 

It is very important in this interpretation that the fulfillment in the NT be uniform 
and unmistakable. Therefore there must be no difference between the Synoptics and 
John. Fridrichsen sees in the Synoptics all that is in Paul and John. He thinks the self- 
designation of Jesus as Messiah in the Synoptics has ‘‘passed intact through the fires 
of criticism.” 

It is in some of the particular identifications that we find our difficulties. Riesen- 
feld has an elaborate description of Jesus as king, priest, prophet, host in the house, 
builder, shepherd, gardener, sower, fisher, pilot, bridegroom, all of which Jesus was 
conscious of being. The apostles followed the pattern of Jesus because he embraced 
“all the ecclesiastical ministries which are undertaken on his behalf and in his name.” 
Likewise in Reicke’s study of the kerygma, the patterns of admonition, instruction, testa- 
ment, and revelation were laid down precisely by Jesus, and the apostolic message 
necessarily took the same forms. If the tenets of Form Criticism have any validity, it 
would not be necessary to see in Jesus himself all of the forms which developed in the 
Church. ; 

Danell’s identification of Isa 53 and Jer 31, even to details, is another example 
which fails to convince. He sees in the Servant the “‘sacrificial lamb’’ whose blood is 
“the seal of the new covenant.” It is true that there is a “lamb led to the slaughter,” 
and there is also a parallel line about the “‘sheep dumb before her shearers.’’ But in 
neither case can one say that there is any emphasis on the “blood of the covenant.” 

The “unity of the Scriptures” which these Uppsala scholars seek to establish, and 
in which we all believe, must rest upon more secure grounds than evidenced in some of 
the typological procedures of this volume. 


MontTGOMERY J. SHROYER 


The Gospel Before Mark, by Pierson Parker. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. Pp. ix+266. $6.50. 


In The Gospel Before Mark, Professor Parker proposes to show that the controversy 
over the status of Gentiles in the Church, so clearly evident in Paul’s letters, profoundly 
influenced the composition of the Synoptic Gospels, Matthew and Mark impressively, 
Luke in lesser degree. His analysis and definition of sources become in effect, however, a 
radical and highly significant restudy of the Synoptic Problem. 

The basic data are the same customarily considered: about 90 per cent of Mark is 
incorporated in Matthew; approximately 25 per cent of Matthew is unparalleled in 
Mark but is paralleled in Luke, this material being principally teaching and familiarly 
labeled ‘‘Q’’; about 25 per cent of Matthew is peculiar to that gospel and consists 
principally of teaching, usually designated as ‘‘M’”’; ““M” and ‘‘Q” resemble each other 
in that both report Jesus’ teaching, but differ radically in vocabulary, style, arrange- 
ment, choice of materials. 

From these data the author proposes the hypothesis that some years earlier than 
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canonical Mark, a Jewish Christian gospel was written. He designates this gospel “K,” 
an abbreviation for progonos koinos, ‘‘common ancestor.” It provided materials that 
Jewish Christians were able to put to effective use in their anti-Gentile polemic. This 
gospel came into the hands of John Mark, who deleted the anti-Gentile elements and 
revised what remained in the interest of the Gentile section of the Church. 

The author of Matthew, instead of using canonical Mark, as is commonly supposed, 
used the pre-Markan, Jewish Christian gospel, ‘‘K.” Because the heat of controversy 
had largely ‘been dissipated, however, he saw no necessity for the kind of pro-Gentile 
revision illustrated in Mark. Accordingly, he combined pro-Gentile “Q” with anti- 
Gentile “‘K’’ with little apparent sense of the incongruities so evident to the modern 
scholar. . 

The document designated ‘‘M’”’ by Streeter never existed, according to Parker, as 
an autonomous document. Its materials were simply the “‘K”’ record of Jesus’ teaching 
which John Mark elected not to use. 

Evidence for the existence of Proto-Luke as an actual document is found to be 
considerably stronger than for ““M.” It is a defensible account of the materials found 
only in Luke. Beyond this body of materials, essentially a complete gospel, canonical 
Luke draws heavily on canonical Mark (in contrast with Matthew’s use of “K”) and 
takes his additional teaching materials from ‘“‘Q.” 

These conclusions are supported in great detail by the presentation of evidence 
from vocabulary, structure, and content of the several sources. The most significant 


contribution of Professor Parker’s splendid study is the clear and convincing identifica- 
tion and reconstruction of ‘‘K.” This goes far toward accounting for the documentary 
origins of Mark, so frequently left untouched in solutions of the Synoptic Problem. It 
also gives a plausible explanation of the divergences in detail and order in materials 
common to Matthew and Mark. By the same warrant, it best explains dissimilarities 


in Markan materials used by Matthew and Luke. It effectively destroys any need for 
the hypothetical ‘‘M.” 


AvBert E. BARNETT 


The Gospel and the Gospels, by J. P. Love. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
Pp. 191. $2.75. 


The seven chapters of this book represent an expansion of the Perry Bible Lectures 
given at the Cumberland Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 1952. The author's 
purpose is to set forth both the many types of theological statements found within the 
gospel record and the one central faith proclaimed by the gospel. His procedure is to 
deal with the gospel material by starting with the sources most used by the compilers 
of the four gospels down to the least used sources. The author begins, therefore, with the 
passion narrative, which is substantially the same in all four gospels. Thus the passion 
narrative is called the fourfold gospel, the Markan material is the threefold gospel of 
Jesus’ compassionate ministry, the twofold gospel of Q is that of an ethic of love, the 
material peculiar to Matt and Luke is the “‘idealization’”’ of the gospel message while the 
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gospels of Mark and John stress “realism.” In the final chapter the author brings the 
material of the gospels together in the unity of a central theme, that of God’s redemptive 
work in history. 

For the non-biblical scholar this book presents a clear path whereby the reader may 
find his way through the maze of biblical research on the units of the gospel record. 
It is heartening to see that the author has not regarded this work with suspicion and 
distrust, but has constructed a thesis for unity in the gospels with a recognition that there 
is a divergence of ideas in the separate units. In the opinion of the present reviewer, 
however, one could take issue with the artificiality of the scheme as developed by the 
author, the lack of perception into the fundamental character of each of the units, the 
confusion in the use of terms such as “‘idealization” and ‘‘realism’’ as applied to the four 
gospels, and the exegesis behind the author’s comments upon certain passages such as 
Jesus’ prayer of Thanksgiving, the controversy on Jesus’ Messiahship, the eschatological 
passage in Mark 13, and narratives from the Fourth Gospel. The bibliography at the 
end of the book is helpful for further study, but The Mission and Message of Jesus, by 
Major, Manson, and Wright, one of the best single volume commentaries on the gospels 
in English, has not been included. 


Lucetta: Mowry 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Space permits only the briefest mention of the following: 


1. Reprints. Fleming H. Revell Co. has reprinted two long famous works by 
Richard C. Trench, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord and Notes on the Parables of our 
Lord (1953; $3.75 each.). 


2. Texts and Tools. The Student's New Testament (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1954; 
pp. 1055; $7.50) gives the Wescott and Hort Greek text on the left side and on the right 
the translation by Edgar J. Goodspeed, who writes a four page introduction. This can 
be a useful tool. — Jose Maria Bover and Francisco Cantera Burgos have edited the 
second edition of Sagrada Biblia: Version Critica Sobre Los Textos Hebreo Y Griego 
(Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Cristianos, 1951; 90 pesetas).— In No. 14 of Con- 
iectanea Neotestamentica, Harald and Blenda Riesenfeld offer a valuable tool, Reper- 
torium Lexicographicum Graecum: A Catalogue of Indexes and Dictionaries to Greek 
Authors (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell; Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1953; pp. 95; 
14 Swedish crowns). 

3. Background studies. Gustav-Adolf Gedat, They Built for Eternity, translated 
by Roland H. Bainton (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953; pp. 175; 
$5.00), deals with the architectural wonders of the world, mostly of ancient times and 
civilizations; his work, popular, not technical, is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
— The Pagan Princess, by Virginia L. Montgomery (New York: Vantage Press, 1953; 
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pp. 233; $3.50), is a “‘historical’”’ novel dealing with the Vestal Virgins of ancient Rome 
and with first century Christianity there. — Race and Religion, by C. G. Campbell 
(London and New York: Peter Nevill, 1953; pp. 238; 15s), argues that Jesus and the 
Galileans were not really Jewish, that Jesus rejected Jewish sacerdotalism, that he was 
proto-Nordic in racial stock and religious concepts, but that Judaistic orthodoxy and 
influence progressively captured the Christian movement. — Gaetano Baglio, who in 
1939 wrote Le Origini de Gest in Rapporto alla Storia del Re Erode e al Messianismo da 
Daniele a S. Paolo, in his latest book centers attention on Gentile contacts and Roman 
parallels in the ministry and teaching of Jesus (Gest e il Romanesimo del Tempo Suo. 
Rome: Angelo Signorelli, 1952; pp. 142). 

4. Commentaries. The New International Commentary on the New Testament has 
begun to appear; it intends to be “thorough and abreast of modern scholarship and .. . 
loyal to the Scriptures as the infallible Word of God.” Three substantial volumes have 
appeared, published by Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Michigan: Luke, by Norval 
Geldenhuys (1951; pp. 685; $6.00); First Corinthians, by F. W. Grosheide (1953; pp. 
415; $5.00); and Galatians, by Herman N. Ridderbos (1953; pp. 238; $3.50). — La 
Sainte Bible offers a fresh and vigorous translation into French, with popular but schol- 
arly introductions and compact notes; the volumes bear the imprimatur. The series is 
under the direction of the Ecole Biblique of Jerusalem, and is published by Cerf, Paris: 
L’Evangile et les Epitres de Saint Jean, by D. Mollat and F.-M. Braun (1953; pp. 244; 
765 French francs); Les Actes des Apétres, by L. Cerfaux and J. Dupont (1953; pp. 219; 
630 francs); Les Epitres de Saint Paul aux Galates, aux Romains, by S. Lyonnet (1953; 
pp. 133; 390 francs); Les Epttres Catholiques de Saint Jacques, Saint Jude, et Saint 
Pierre, by R. Leconte (1953; pp. 111). — Notable is the third volume to appear in the 
Commentaire du Nouveau Testament; it is Vol. IX: L’Epttre de Saint Paul aux Galates, 
by Pierre Bonnard; L’Epitre de Saint Paul aux Ephésiens, by Charles Masson (Neu- 
chatel & Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1953; pp. 230; 12.50 Swiss Francs; bound, 15.50). 
Bonnard holds the North Galatian view, says Acts 11 and 15 refer to the same journey 
of Paul to Jerusalém, denies that the basis of Paul’s thought is sacramental. Masson 
holds that an earlier letter to Colossae was used by a later writer in composing Ephesians; 
the later writer then expanded the original letter to Colossae to produce our Colossians. 
Ephesians was originally formally meant for Laodicea, though general in character. 
The commentary is of high quality. — Heinrich Greeven presents a third, revised edition 
of Martin Dibelius’ An die Kolosser, Epheser; An Philemon, essentially along lines 
Dibelius intended (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1953; pp. 113; DM 7.20).—In Das 
Regensburger Neue Testament, Vol. 8, Der Brief an die Hebréer und die katholischen Briefe, 
by Otto Kuss and Johann Michl (Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 1953; pp. 319), 
continues another active Roman Catholic series. — Die Johannesbriefe, by Rudolf 
Schnackenburg (Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1953; pp. xx+300) begins Herders Theo- 
logischer Kommentar zum Neuen Testament. It is a scholarly, well documented work, 
with detailed introduction, excursuses, careful study of the Greek, and theological 
interest. — Economy reasons have led Giinther Bornkamm to revise sparingly the 
second edition of Ernst Lohmeyer’s Die Offenbarung des Johannes (Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1953; pp. 208; DM 10.40; bound, 12.80). — The third edition of Peter Ketter’s 
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Die Apokalypse, in Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklért (Freiberg: Verlag Herder, 
1953; pp. 334; DM 14.60; bound, 17.50) is unchanged. 


5. Interpretation. A Pattern for Life, by Archibald M. Hunter (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1953; pp. 124; $2.00), is a compact, informative, stimulating exposi- 
tion of the Sermon on the Mount. — Divorce, by John Murray (Phillipsburg, N. J.:. 
Committee on Christian Ed., Orthodox Pres. Church, 1953; pp. vii+117; $2.50), 
examines Deut 24 1-4 (where he agrees with the RSV), and the relevant NT passages, 
where he finds that Jesus does away with the divorce that Deut implies was current, 
and permits divorce for the offence for which the Law prescribed stoning (he accepts 
Matt as giving Jesus’ teaching); Paul allowed no divorce. — The Bible and You, by 
Edward P. Blair (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953; pp. 154; 
$2.00), presents and illustrates persuasively a method of reading the English Bible, 
especially for those who do not use the original languages; his book is both practical and 
based on sound scholarship. — Right and Wrong Ways to Use the Bible, by J. Carter 
Swaim (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1953; pp. 176; $2.50), explodes false ideas 
about the Bible, gives sound advice on how to read it, and shows many points of super- 
iority of the RSV; informative and easy to read. — Wort und Dienst: Jahrbuch der 
theologischen Schule Bethel als Festschrift fiir D. Dr. Herbert Girgensohn, edited by 
Johannes Fichtner (Verlagshandlung der Anstalt Bethel, 1952; pp. 195; DM 7.75), 
includes scholarly essays on OT, NT, and social subjects, and also an important eighteen 
page pronouncement on Bultmann’s proposal to strip away the ‘‘mythology”’ of the NT. 
This pronouncement by the faculty of the Bethel school of theology recognizes the 
positive purpose and sincerity of Bultmann, but argues that his attempt cannot preserve 
the essential content of the gospel. — Christian Hope and the Second Coming, by Paul 
S. Minear (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954; pp. 220; $3.50), deals with Christian 
eschatology; it is a thoughtful, penetrating study of a Christian scholar who has a fresh 
way of expressing the content and deeper meaning of the hope he finds in the NT. His 
study of NT symbols of hope in Part II of his book is worthy of note. — A Historical 
Approach to Evangelical Worship, by Ilion T. Jones (New York and Nashville: Abingdon 
Press, 1954; pp. 319; $4.50), has its focus in the modern Church, but its first three chap- 
ters deal with the biblical background of modern Christian worship. — Die Theologie 
des Gottesdienstes bei Luther, by Vilmos Vajta (Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diako- 
nistyrelses Bokférlag, 1952; pp. xix-+375; 24 Swedish crowns), is not directly a biblical 
study; it is of interest in that it shows how Luther used the Bible in his study and 
worship. 


F. V. F. 
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MANUSCRIPTS submitted for publication in the Journal should, 
if possible, be neatly typewritten with double spacing. Bible 
references should be given in the following form: Matt ; ref- 
erences to footnotes,\yy. The words Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, Masoretic Text, Septuagint are to be abbreviated OT, NT, 
MT, LXX. In most respects the Journal is edited in accordance 
with the rules laid down in A MANUAL OF STYLE (University of 
Chicago Press, 1949). 
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